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LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 








000 Planes 


. recent estimate disclosed that 
1irplane manufacturers in the 
ed States could on a twenty- 
- hour-a-day, seven-day - a - 
k basis bring the nation’s out- 
of military airplanes to ap- 
ximately 1,000 planes per 
th. The cost of such a pro- 
m, it is said, would be between 
ind 40 million dollars a month. 
erts state that in the event the 
rality law is revised to permit 
ibatant nations to buy air- 
s on a cash and carry basis 
luction can be stepped up close 
$25,000,000 a month before the 
of the year. 


“ondemnation 


Removal of the Chicago & 
stern Indiana Railroad right of 
that now bisects the Chicago 
icipal Airport advanced a long 
toward realization when a 
ndemnation hearing was set for 
tember 18, 1939, against nine- 
ne pieces of property involved. 
ige Normoyle, before whom the 
ring is being heard, warned the 
attorneys representing the 
yndents that he intended to 
the case to a quick conclus- 
ynce it gets under way. The 
pilots hope because this 
secting railroad right of way 
been a troublesome obstruc- 
for many years and presents 
hazard to safe flying in and 
of Chicago especially during 
ad weather seasons when run- 
are made uncertain by rain, 
nd snow. 


so 


iisieeiied 


As a result of what seems to be 


eginning of World War No. 


German and French air lines 
suspended operations to 
America. This leaves the 


od States 
portation 


dominant in 
and aircraft 


lent opportunity for 


ontinued on Page 8, Col. 





air 
sales 
itin-American countries, and 
garded internationally as an 
the 





Immortalized Truth 


The late Will Rogers often 
said, “My folks didn’t come 
over here in the Mayflower but 
they were down to meet the 
boat.” This represents probably 
as clearly as anything else his 
interest in the common man 
and his shrewd phrasing of the 
common man’s aspirations. It 
should be recalled that even in 
the Coolidge era Will Rogers 
spoke out occasionally for wage 
earners. It should be remem- 
bered that when E, L. Cord was 
fighting the unionized pilots of 
the Century Airlines, Will Rog- 
ers said, “I see where some line 
is going to make aviation pay 
by taking it out of the pilots’ 
salary. When they start hiring 
cheap pilots I will stop flying. 
That’s what built up what con- 
fidence in the aviation we have, 
is the experience, character, and 
dependability of our pilots. I 
think they are just about the 
highest type bunch of men we 





have.” 
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Pilots March in First Parade 
.. . to tunes of “God Save America,’ “Wearing of the Green,” and 


“Beer Barrel Polka.’ The occasion was one of the greatest labor 
demonstrations that the American Federation of Labor has ever staged 


—a gigantic parade held in New York City on Saturday, August 12, | 


1939, as a prelude to the seventy-sixth annual convention of the New 
York State Federation of Labor in which participated over 100,000 
federationists, 178 brass bands and a countless number of floats. 
100,000 in March—13 Hours to Pass 

The parade stretched over miles and miles and required over thir- 
teen hours to pass the reviewing stand. The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion marched in the parade’s position of honor, led by Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia of New York City. 

Purpose Twofold—Welcome and Demonstration 

The purpose of the demonstration was twofold: first, to wel- 
come the visiting delegates to the seventy-sixth annual convention 
of the New York State Federation of Labor; and second, to demon- 
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raniff Employment Agreements Completed : 





The 





cently with 


lowing order: 
Penn-Central. 








with its pilots. 
| Braniff and 


completed, 


gin on 





Association’s 
making employment contracts with 
all the air lines moved forward re- 
surprising 
when three contracts were agreed 
to in quick succession in the fol- 
TWA, Braniff, and 


| score now stands as follows: 
namely 


| fect since April 1, 
tract negotiations will shortly be- 
i Northwest, 
Southern, and several others. 


TWA 2ND TO 
SIGN CONTRACT 


program of 


celerity 


TWA won the commendable dis- 
tinction of being the second com- 
pany to sign a working agreement 
Following closely 
on the heels of this contract came 
Penn-Central. 


The 
four 


American 


| 

Airlines, TWA, Braniff, and Penn- 
| Central; and two nearly complet- 
| ed, namely—Panagra and United. 
| The former, with the exception of 
| a few paragraphs, has been in ef- 


1939. Con- 


Chicago & 








(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 








Dear Mr. 

Inspector Arthur Wallenda accepted a cup in behalf of 
the Mayor and the Air Line Pilots Association on August 16th 
at the banquet of the New York State Federation of Labor, 
held at the Commodore Hotel. The cup is inscribed as follows: 


Pilots 
State 





CITY OF NEW YORK 


sehncke: 


“Presented to the 
Association by the 


Line 


York 


Air 


New 


NEATNESS WINS 


August 21, 1939. 


Federation of Labor Convention Committee 
for Neatness of Attire in the A. F. of L. 
Labor Parade held on August 12, 1939, in 


New York City.” 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) F. H. LaGuardia, Mayor. 


I have the cup in my office and would like to know your 
wishes as to what I should do with it. 
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“‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


IT’S-STILL-UP-T0-YOU 


Through the years the Pilots’ Association has fought relentlessly 
and untiringly for greater safety in air transportation, realizing full 
well that the success of the industry depends on gaining and holding 
the public’s confidence in air travel as a safe and accepted mode of 
transportation. } 

Prior to 1939, winter bad weather air crash epidemics resulted 
in an alarming loss of patronage which was directly traceable to the 
reactions of a crash-fearing public. When the winter period of 1939 
was approaching, pilot leaders from all over the country were sum- 
moned to central meetings for the purpose of discussing ways and 
means of going through a winter bad weather season of no accidents. 
Facts were faced. The aid and cooperation of the new federal regu- 
latory agencies—the CAA and Air Safety Board—were sought and 
received. A vigorous campaign was instituted against all borderline 
flying. The prediction was made that if we could go through the win- 
ter of 1939 with only a minimum of serious crashes, the air lines 
would find it difficult to handle the business during the ensuing sum- 
mer. The records speak for themselves. 


Now we find ourselves again in almost paralleling circumstances 
except that our responsibilities have doubled and tripled. We not 
only must hold and preserve the splendid record that the line pilots 
have played such a predominant part in creating, but we must better 
the 1939 winter safety record during 1940. 

If this can be done the industry will face an unprecedented and 
heretofore undreamed of expansion next summer. 

In the December 1938 issue of the AIR LINE PILOT there ap- 
peared an editorial “Hold That Line” from which the following para- 
graphs are quoted: 











“Conferences can be held—rules can be made. But when 
it is all said and done, it is all too easy, when it comes to the 
final issue, and the economic shoe pinches just a little, to do 
the all-too-familiar fence-straddling act, blow hot and cold all 
at the same time. In the final analysis, then, it is up to the 
pilots if we are to have real air safety. 

“The rule for safety is—don’t take chances. If an at- 
tempt is made to influence your decision on borderline weather 
cases, or other matters having a bearing on safety, the Asso- 
ciation will back you up. Let’s face the situation squarely. If 
the weather looks bad and there is icing or other dangerous 
conditions, which in your best judgment would make it unsafe 
to make the trip, cancel. Don’t start out only to find the back 
door closed. If the pilots don’t do this, it is doubtful that 
others will. If this procedure is adopted, air line transporta- 
tion will not get its usual brace of black eyes during the bad 
weather season now upon us. Where safety is involved, be 
fair to your passengers, your families, and yourself. Play it 
safe and if you ‘get in the middle,’ your organization will do 
its best to see that all the people who have stated that they 
will back you up on borderline weather, and other safety de- 
cisions, actually do it. 

“If we can go through this winter without the usual epi- 
demic of accidents, the increased business resulting therefrom 
will so swamp the lines that they will not have enough equip- 
ment to handle the traffic next summer. Up to now, the num- 
ber of accidents has been far less than in previous years for 
the same period. Three months will put us in the clear. So 
hold that line, and don’t get out of bounds. Let’s make all our 
passes good, and when the referee blows the whistle in the 
spring, ending winter bad weather, the air safety score board 
will record an entirely different final score.” 


Try as we may we cannot think of a more descriptive, forceful, 
and to-the-point reminder for the pilots to keep foremost in their 
minds than “Hold That Line” for air safety during the coming bad 
winter season because it is still up to you, the men in the cockpits, 
to make the decisions that will result in maintaining and carrying 
forward the splendid safety record of our country’s air network to a 
new high in world air transportation. 


You did it during the bad weather months of last winter. You 


can do it during the treacherous weather months that lie ahead. 
Let’s all hew to the line and do it. 


—David L. Behneke. 
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By B. R. EZELL 
Council No. 42, Braniff 
Dallas, Texas 
Another thirty days have passed 
in the great salty southwest and, 
unable to bear the accusing black 
looks (especially those who have 
never served as scribe) of my fel- 
low council members, I take my 
typewriter in hand for another 
literary effort. And as it is a well- 
known fact that truth is a weapon 
that only scoundrels need fear, I 
shall hew to the line and let the 
chips fall where they may. The 
new journalistic motto of this 
Council being ‘‘Without fear or 
favor.” 

“Ugh Whatta Lug,’”’ Chirps Freyer 
New Born to Papa 

Father Frederick Freyer, known 
to the girl scouts of America as 
Frigid-hearted Freddie, has _ be- 
come the proud papa of a Junior. 
This indifferent creature was a full 
twenty minutes getting to the hos- 
pital with his camera and flash 
bulbs after the occurrence of the 
impending event, which is what 
you might cal really recording 
events for posterity. He has no- 
tarized statements from nurses 
present at the time that when the 
child was only a few hours old 
and was exposed to its first look 
at Freddie, it gleefully clapped its 
hands and quite audibly uttered 
the words “glug, glug.’”? However, 
the child has since informed me 
confidentially that due to the emo- 
tional stress of the occasion, his 
father must have misunderstood 
him as what he really said was 
“Ugh, whatta lug.” At any rate, 
well deserved congratulations are 
in order for the proud parents 
and we wish them many happy 
returns of the day. 

As Malvin Sellmeyer of the 
Apple-knocking Sellmeyers 
Would Say 

R. V. (Night Must Fall $$$) 
Carleton, the notorious hay fever 
fugitive, has transferred his ac- 
tivities from the northern to the 
southern division until the rag- 
weed season has passed. This de- 
cision involved quite a bit of men- 
tal agony as it was a toss-up as 
to whether he had rather part 
with his night run to Chicago or 
suffer the sniffles. His close 
friends and brother pilots sorely 
miss his company but are assuag- 
ing their grief as best they can by 
avidly gobbling up any vacant 
hunks of night time that he care- 
lessly left behind him. As Malvin 
Sellmeyer, of the apple-knocking 
Sellmeyers of Oklahoma, ‘‘Suh,” 
so aptly paraphrased the poet 
when he said, “Parting is such 
sweet sorrow. I’ll fly all night and 
sleep tomorrow.” However, with 
the passing of the autumn haze 
R. V. will be right back providing 
his eyesight has not been impaired 
by the unaccustomed exposure to 
sunlight, it being a well-known 
fact that some of the pilots on the 
division have been on the Twilight 
T-Bone so long that they have not 
laid eyes on a sunbeam since last 
Groundhog day. 

Capt. Corley Makes Forced 
Landing Under Shade Tree 

Hero of the month is none other 
than Quentin (Quiffy) Corley. 
This intrepid birdman was tooling 
placidly along his way the other 
afternoon when due to a slight 
derangement of the plumbing on 
his aircraft, both mighty Jrs. gave 
an asthmatic cough and promptly 
went where the woodbine twineth. 
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Alive & Kicking 
-I Mean KICKING 


By LESTER H. DOAN 
Council No. 1, NWA 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Just a few lines to let you all 
know that we boys up here in the 
Northwest are alive and still kick- 
ing, and I mean kicking. And we 
are going to keep it up until we 
get those contracts all signed, 
sealed and delivered. We have 
them all in shape and ready for 
headquarters to tear into, which 
I understand will be in the near 
future. The First Officers up here 
are all about on their feet again, 
and I mean they can stand on a 
dime now and tell whether it is 
heads or tails, and with winter 
coming on, all we can say is ‘‘Hur- 
ry! Hurry up those contracts!” 
Hope the Butcher Doesn’t 
Charge Too Much for the Fish 

You know with this being the 
best fishing country in the “Ole” 
U.S.A. the writer has yet to hear 
of the ones that got away. There 
is still time, however, as Joe 
Kimm, Don King and families are 
going up north for a few days and 
by the time this is published they 
will be so full of fish, we won’t be 
able to get either one to tell us a 
thing. However, whether they 
know it or not, we are planning a 
fish dinner at one of their homes. 
Hope it doesn’t cost them too 
much to purchase the fish. 
Speaking of Business— 

Too Bad the Aisles Aren’t Wider 

As you all know, we are now all 
old DC-3 pilots and we, as well as 
the Company, are very much 
pleased with the results. In case 
you don’t know the results, the 
passenger lists always number 
about twenty-one. Too bad the 
aisles aren’t wider so we could 
purchase a few Chicago street car 
straps then all the boys wishing to 
ride the line on their vacations 
could grab a seat before the pas- 
sengers got a chance to. We 
haven’t heard much from our 
bunch out west so I suppose no 
news is good news. I guess they 
are busy with their families as 
the stork has been quite active in 
those parts the past year. He 
hasn’t done so bad on the eastern 
division either. 

Who’s First to Be Ironed 
On Jack’s New Ironing Board 

We haven’t had any position 
reports from Joe Ohrbeck yet. He 
started up the river for the lakes 
in his new boat which. he com* 
pleted this summer. We are sure 
he will make the trip OK for the 
boat is a masterpiece. Gar Wood 
should look at it. While on the 
boat subject it is rumored that the 
fishermen on Lake Minnetonka 
are about to put on the war paint 
as Jack Fletcher has a new speed 
boat and hasn’t found out how 
fast it will go or turn as yet. On 
the top of that he has an “ironing 
board” that he is going to pull in 
back of it. Wonder who will be 
the first victim to ride or fall off 
of it? 











1939 Convention 


Notice 

The 5th Annual Convention of 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
will be held Nov. 15-18, 1939, 
in the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
It is urged that all members 
attend their October local coun- 
cil meetings to obtain impor- 
tant pre-convention informa- 
tion. 














“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take fer a 
final check.” 


Iu Constant Memoriam 


Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, ul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
La me W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A 








Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul 8.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N.W 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 8. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, iy oe 

Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, a . A. L. 
DeCesare, k—Pana 

De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U.A.L 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 


Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, 8. H.—E. A. L. 
Haligren, W. A.—A. A. 

Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, wae M.—A. A. 
Holsen . M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. 8. 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & 8S. A. L. 





Montee, Ralph—T. . A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&8S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Le pe B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L, 
Pursley, CO. H.—Pana 

Radoll, R. W.—U. A. 
Ri . Russell 8.—A. A. 
Rob ins, Wm. J. B 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don K.—Pana 
peace gs a e — AE. 

upple, .— Pana 
Tasrast, Harold BR.—U. i L. 
| cen a =: 4 Ds .. 

ompson, A. B.—U. A. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, win—A. A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & 8. A. L. 
Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. : 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
ughey. Ira M.—A. A. 

Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W. 





Veblen. E. H. 
Walbridge, Donald C. 
Wheaton, Harold Ht. ° 
hittemore, w. 
Wolf, John F. 
Willey, Sidney L. 


Waiting Liet 


Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 


Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lieyd 
Hays. George L. 
Keadle, Fleyé E. 
Rhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 





Rogers, Will 
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NOT MAD AT 
ANYBODY 
LATELY — 


By A. W. STAINBACK 
Council No. 34, UAL 
Oakland, Calif. 


Somebody wanted to know, the 
other day, why there had been no 
report from the Oakland Council 
in these columns for so long a 
while. Hadn’t I been mad at any- 
one lately, he wanted to know. 
So I got to thinkin’ and checkin’ 
back and, by golly, there had been 
no Oakland letter for months. Be- 

re that nearly every paper had 
started off by abusin’ somebody or 
something. So now, I apologize to 
darn near everybody—to Council 
24 for not properly advertising its 

mbers and their excellent qual- 
ties to an interested world and to 
rybody else for having filled 

) many columns with the distil- 

tion of a soured soul. 


lust About to Reform— 
When I Remembered... 


I was just about to reform, to 

year off and promise to be good; 

ready to take a fresh start and 

beat every deadline with a column 

| of sweetness and light and of 

w Robbie Robertson finally gave 

trying to beat Ol’ Man Par and, 

nite of good advice from Paul 

ler, is about to buy himself a 

e to ride; and how Dick Mitch- 

has spent the past eight months 

lding himself an ocean-going 

yop; and about all the other lit- 

homelike things that make the 

Oakland Council such a happy 
ily—when I remembered... 

[ remembered how secretive this 

‘-h out here at the other end is 

yut everything they do. How 

y’ll lie when you try to find out 

it they’ve been doing that’s 

itable. How afraid every last 

of them is that his girl friend 

1 find out about his other end of 

run girl friend, or vice versa, 

1 all my good resolutions went 

the board. 

Furthermore, I remembered a 

in Salt Lake City a few 

ks ago and got sore all over 

n. This is how it happened. 

> or four crews of two air 

were sitting around ‘“Pto- 

ne”? Tommy’s_ well-scrubbed 

(sometimes) counters in the 

“Greasy Spoon.” The place was 

‘ull of people—Pilots, First Offi- 

stewardesses, and mostly 

ngers—when during a quiet 

t between the breaking of the 

and the nickel-in-the-slot 

hine, one pilot in a voice loud 

ugh to be heard by the passen- 

r agent down the hall said, “Any 

t who’d be that dumb in the 
ought to be on the ground.” 





All Vicious Gossip Not Exchanged 
Over Back Fences 
Now from all accounts the man 

vas talking about is as good a 
yt as flies for anybody’s air line. 
The incident that inspired the out- 

t happened when a new Co- 

t missed a station on his initial 
yproach while his Captain was 

y with short wave, traffic con- 
rol, and the like. Then a com- 
ition of strong winds, incor- 

forecast, indifferent help 
n the ground, and all the other 

that can and do go wrong 
ich a time, made the process 
orientation so slow that the 
tain decided to return to an 
lternate rather than continue to 
tie up traffic. Return he did, with 
several hours of fuel remaining, 
and his company complimented 

m on his good judgment. 

Good Resolutions All Shot to Hades 

That’s all. there was to it, but 
the man in Salt Lake, having no 
knowledge of the pilot concerned 
or of the incident except what had 
been relayed over 2,500 miles of 
air line, managed to build upa tale 
of near-death and horror that held 
his listeners spellbound — those 
who didn’t know better. 

Which proves, if anything, that 
all old maids do not wear skirts, 
and that all vicious gossip is not 
exchanged over back fences. 

It proves, too, that it does me 
no good‘to make resolutions. 


Car 





Pilots March— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
metropolis and of the entire state, 
organized under the A F of L ban- 
ner. Assembling in the area of 
14th Street and 5th Avenue, the 
parade moved promptly at 10 a. 
m., proceeding north along 5th 
Avenue to 55th Street. Over 4,- 
000 uniformed police lined the 
route of march and held back the 
cheering thousands. 

President Green, A F of L, 
Leads Parade 

At the head of the procession in 
one of four automobiles, rode Wil- 
liam F. Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
honorary grand marshal, and Thom- 
as J. Lyons, president of N. Y. Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council and 
grand marshal of the parade, es- 
corted by members of his own or- 
ganization. Mayor LaGuardia, 
one of the honorary grand mar- 
shals of the parade chose to march 
on foot with the Air Line Pilots 
Association of which he is a mem- 
ber rather than ride in this great 
spectacle, 
Mayor LaGuardia and President 
Behncke Head Pilot Contingent 

Immediately following the lead- 
ing William F. Green delegation 
came the Air Line Pilots unit, with 
flags and banners flying. The 
quick precision step and the trim 
and natty uniforms of the pilots 
won continual applause and praise 
from the by-standers along the en- 
tire route. The ovation received 
while passing the reviewing stand 
was heard even above the melodic 
notes and crash of cymbals of the 
Sousa march being played by the 
military band following the pilots. 
The marching order of the line 
pilots contingent was as follows: 

First came Mayor LaGuardia 
and President Behncke, followed 
by Inspector Arthur W. Wallander 
of the New York Police force and 
aide to the Mayor. Next in line of 
march (see photos on front page) 
came the color bearers, TWA Pilot 
F. P. Koupal, TWA Pilot R. A. 
Dunahoo and AA Pilot H. G. Rob- 
inson, each more than six feet tall, 
with military bearing par excel- 
lence, carrying the American Flag, 
the red, white and blue Association 
banner, and the A. F. of L. wel- 
come banner. Following them, 
marching in a column of eight 
abreast, four files deep, came the 
body of the pilot contingent, each 
line of eight representing the pi- 
lots of one of the air line com- 
panies in the following order: first, 
the TWA pilot representatives J. 
L. Graham, R. G. Hanson, Kal Ir- 
win, H. A. Johnson, T. S. Poquette, 
F, Pope, C. E. Robey, and G. H. 
Shafer, in their summer gray and 
white cap uniforms; second, came 
the AA pilot representatives J. 
Adams, J. F. Bledsoe, R. R. McIn- 
nis, S. S. Nuckols, D. G. Ogden, 
D. S. Shipley, J. E. Stroud and 
S. R. Ross, in their American Air- 
lines’ blue; third, the UAL pilot 
representatives B. R. Baldwin, R. 
W. Catlin, E. F. Cullerton, V. M. 
Heath, J. O. Johnson, H. P. Little, 
S. J. Nelson, and N. S. Timper, in 
the light gray of the United Air 
Lines; and in the fourth file 
marched the EAL pilot representa- 
tives E. A. Campe, C. R. Coleman, 
F. L. Dorset, V. A. Peterson, L. G. 
Theakston, and C. D. Worthen, 
uniformed in dark blue. The con- 
trast of the pilots’ uniform colors, 
together with their flags, banners, 
and the accompanying 100 New 
York City Municipal Band added 
much to the flash and pageantry 
of the parade. 
Association Thanks Due 
Participants for Efforts 
And Award 

Too much credit from the Asso- 
ciation cannot be given to the 
Newark chairmen and _ council 
members who participated in this 
mammoth demonstration and made 
possible this splendid public show- 
ing for the pilots organization 
when one stops to consider that 
the participants travelled many 
miles on their off-schedule day to 
march four miles under a broiling 
August sun in uniform. All of the 
pilots that took part quickly en- 
tered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion which was reflected in the 


‘HAM’ RADIO CONTACT RESULTS IN 
ADVENTUROUS FLIGHT TO COSTA RICA 


Following is the second and final installment of the story written 
by Usher E. Rousch, Secretary of the Air Line Pilots Association, in 
which he interestingly and individualistically reflects his impressions 
while ferrying a tri-motored Ford from the States to San Jose, Costa 
Rica. The photos reproduced with this and the first installment were 
taken by Pilot Rousch during his air junket to our Central American 
neighbors. 


Sur La De Estados Unidos 


There is quite a lot of gold taken out of the Madrigal mine in Costa 
Rica during a year’s time. One fellow took out $2,500 worth in two 
weeks. I don’t know if they are all that lucky or not but anyway it is 
worth every bit of it as far as I am concerned for that coastal climate is 
very hot. I was invited out to the mine for two weeks to pan gold with 
the offer that I could keep all I found but I didn’t have time to spare. 





When evening shadows begin to lengthen, world weary travellers 
start thinking about shelter and a bed. Along the highways of life 
are many hostelries—some comparable to palaces of kings, others just 


places to stay. Pictured above is the Hotel Espana at Port Cortez, 
Costa Rica — de luxe, distinctive, air conditioned, service extraor- 
dinary, hot and cold running water, all smart, continental! innovations 
with that ever present touch of homelike atmosphere—now you tell one! 


The people of the Spanish speaking countries here are subjugated and 
are slaves to ancient beliefs. There are two classes of people, the rich 
and the poor. The rich are very rich and comfortable, the poor are very 
poor and can’t help it. They wash every day and the old custom of beat- 
ing the clothes either by hand or on a rock prevails and when the wash is 
done they hang it on the grass and if they are not blessed with a grass 
clothes-line they hang it in a vacant lot on the ground. How they keep 
the dirt from staining it, I don’t know, but evidently it works for they 
don’t rewash it. These people run true to form and follow a set system 
of long standing. 

Wash Tubs Too Modern for Maid of Native Family 

For example, a family had a maid who every day made it a business 
of going to the creek about one-fourth mile from the house to do the 
washing and as a result they had to be running after her when they 
wanted her for something. The method of washing was to stand in the 
water and wash the clothes on the bank. They thought it would be a 
good idea to get a couple of wash-tubs, one for washing and one for rins- 
ing. I don’t know where they collected the tubs because there are none 
down there. Anyway they got two of them and told the maid to use 
them at the house. There was running water at the house so they thought 
she understood the whole thing when it was explained to her. The next 
day she disappeared, also the tubs. There could be only one place to look 
for her and that was the creek, so there they went. There she was with 
the tubs filled with water. She was standing in one and washing clothes 
in the other. I didn’t see a washing machine in San Jose. If there was 


one in any of the stores it was hidden. 
Oxen Offer Main Method of Transportation 
There are some 2,000 


The main method of transportation is by oxen. 





the beginning of two trips—for the pilot, just another charter 
flight of which because of poor inland surface transportation facili- 
ties there are many; for the deceased, a young Indian maiden, her 
last earthly trip to the ancestral burial grounds of her forefathers. 


automobiles in Costa Rica and an estimated 150 miles of paved road. One 
cannot drive to either coast by car and there is only one railroad running 
from coast to coast. This line runs from Pt. Limon to Puntarenas. There 
is considerable railroad equipment for the banana industry and more to be 
built. It has a narrow gauge track, even narrower than that in this 
country. Most of the bananas which come to the United States come 
from the western portion of Costa Rica. The eastern part used to be the 
leading producing area but since the banana disease has spread there 
growers have moved to the west coast. 
There are a few gold mines in the republic. However, the main in- 
dustry is coffee and it is the only coffee of its kind in the world. 
Active Crater Erupts Water and Sulphur Fumes 
East of San Jose is a volcano called Irazie, which was pictured in the 
last issue. The highest point of this volcanic mountain extends to an alti- 
tude of 11,500 feet above sea level. The crater is 10,000 feet and active. 
It never erupts any lava, only water and sulphur fumes. There are two 
small lakes near the crater created by the overflow of the volcano. I 
understand that about 1910 they had a serious earthquake, and wa- 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 
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Familiar 
Cuss Words 
& Check Points 


By T. R. COCKCROFT 
Council No. 2, TWA 
Newark, N. J. 

It feels good to return to the 
fold after being farmed out with 
the “furriners” for a couple of 
months. The old familiar cuss- 
words and check points more than 
make up for the avalanche of new 
faces in the ranks of the first offi- 
cers and hostesses. As soon as the 
Canadian-Colonial uniform needed 
cleaning it dawned on me I had a 
brand new TWA summer suit 
awaiting and I scampered back to 
wrinkle it up a bit. 

“Yaller Mutt’ Puts on Real 
Wheel-Chock Toting Act 

While down at KC for the Link 
Trainer I noticed that a systematic 
training program is being carried 
out by Joe Mountain and his able 
henchmen, Don Scott and Kaye. 
It is much easier to learn to fly 
the Link than it is to beat the 
crew matching for “cokes.” Any- 
one heading KC way for the 
trainer be warned and take plenty 
of nickels. By the way, they have 
a “yaller mutt” there that puts on 
a wheel-chock toting act that is 
really something. He is quite a 
believer in the slogan, “TWA 
First,” and you don’t get a lot of 
attention from him unless you are 
in uniform. 

Spar-Colored Object Is Niswander 
In Beachcomber Finish 

In case you noted a couple of 
handsome brigands swapping lies 
in a discreet corner of the NK 
administration building, be advised 
it was only Al Franks and Jack 





Zim plotting against the whites. 
Al had a couple of days off in NK 
while they gave his Yellow Peril, 
the Grumman Duck, a_ needed 
checking over. He says that mak- 
ing love to polo ponies and feed- 
ing new femmes, or vice-versa, is 
taking his weight down. Speaking 
of the whites, the spar-colored ob- 
ject on the left side of Flight 11’s 
-cockpit is only Niswander in his 
beachcomber finish. He is just 
about the color of a Moro and be- 
fore the end of the summer should 
be well on the way to resemble 
something shaken out of a tree 
along with a few coconuts. 
“Mariners” Run Grave Danger of 
Being Stranded at Low Tide 

As head “Mariners of the 
Marshes” off lower Staten Island, 
Frank and Dick Hanson vie with 
each other in an attempt to see 
who can get the most wrinkles in 
their pants and sunburn on their 
backs. If they don’t get busy and 
leave their moorings now and then 
they are going to run grave dan- 
ger of being stranded at low tide 
upon the collection of tin and 
glass which paves the bottom. 
Boats and More Boats—Mine Has 
Neither Motor Nor Bottom 

Dean Officer has an outboard 
motor and no boat. Hess, Busch 
and Fredericks have boats and no 
motors. I have a boat with nei- 
ther motor nor bottom. Terry has 
a model boat in his basement and 
a new Station Wagon. It is get- 
ting so one isn’t quite certain what 
the score is over here. But then 
CG is no better. The other day 
we flopped in there in the Waco 
by doing a dragonfly dance all 
over the field and there alongside 
of the hangar was a green Packard 
needing but a dab of mayonnaise 
to be a good replica of a summer 
salad. A couple of “‘askings” and 
we found it was the chariot of 
Frank Busch. We have nothing 
like it in NK but we do have a 
special stucco finish for those cars 
left at the field from one trip to 
the next. Sometimes you must 
recognize your wagon by silhouette 
alone. Having recently stepped 
on a few toes with a crack about 
waggle-tail airplanes, let us hasten 
to say that the Waco is OK, or it 
was—for details see ‘“‘Horse-meat”’ 
Stanton or Johnny Magden. Their 
panic-party at Pampa was only an 
attempt to keep up tradition in the 
company’s small craft. Better luck 
next time, fellows. 
It’s All a Bit Confusing 

We can’t tell if “Boop-a-Doop” 
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Cupid’s Arrow 
Clinks Hard On 
One Chas. Jackson 


By F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No. 44, Delta 
Atlanta, Ga. 


At long last the little arrow 
shot by that little man Dan Cupid 
has struck the hearts of Miss Mil- 
dred Eley and Mr. Charles Jack- 
son Ingram. They were married 
on May 16th last, being joined to- 
gether for better or worse, good 
weather or bad, cancelled or com- 
pleted trips. Charley advises they 
were married very quietly. It 
could not be any other way if you 
know Charley. The bridal couple 
is now residing in Hapeville, 
Georgia. Congratulations! And 
may I give the bride a little ad- 
vice (quote) if you can change 
Charley’s expression from dead- 
pan to even that married look, I 
feel sure that it will be an im- 
provement (unquote). 


Personnel Changes 
Include New First Officers 

Being, comparatively, just a 
small air line, personnel changes 
are a lot nearer than on a large 
one and they are newsworthy. 

John Henry “Luscious Luke’ 
Williamson was recently checked 
out as Captain. He is now the 
third spare Captain. 

First Officer Fred K. Dick ten- 
dered his resignation to accept a 
position with the Airways Traffic 
Control in Atlanta. Sure sorry to 
see you leave Delta and the gang, 
Freddie, and we wish you the best 
of everything in your new con- 
nection. Sincerely hope that there 
will always be a warm spot in 
your heart for us. It’s mutual. 

Former Chief Dispatcher J. H. 
Bondurant has decided it’s a lot 
easier to be on the other end of 


the radio, so he is now being 
permanently assigned as_ First 
Officer. 


G. Lee Holloway was recently 
hired as a First Officer. 

“Pre” Ball has been going 
through the worst kind of worry. 
His youngest child was very, very 
ill with typhoid. First indications 
were thought to be a blood infec- 
tion and they gave the child a 
blood transfusion, the blood donor 
being the mother. Glad to advise 
that everything is turning out for 
the best and the child is rapidly 
regaining health. 


All’s Well That 
Ends Well 


By DAVID B. KUHN 
Council No. 3, TWA 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Well, well, here I am about to 
be a scribe and can’t even spell. 
Most of our news is about as en- 
couraging as Boake Carter’s po- 
litical outlook. However, there 
are a few bright spots in the over- 
cast. 

Our long sought and fought for 
contract is in the bag. That is sure- 
ly good tidings for us poor folks. 
Much credit is due the boys who 
for these past months have literal- 
ly given their best at the confer- 
ence table. 
ing a contract for several months 
and considerable impatience was 
being voiced by many of the broth- 
ers. This feeling had arisen prin- 


We had been expect- | 


| 
| 


| 





cipally because of the continual | 


postponements of employment con- 
tract meetings. 
our land insists there be working 
agreements, one would think the 


Since the law of | 
‘ter reaches a certain height it can 
| enter into the volcano and it is like 


companies would eagerly strive to- | 


ward the accomplishment of such. 

Having a bunch of satisfied pi- 
lots is like adding just that many 
more super ticket sellers. The slo- 
gan “TWA First” sort of hung fire 
for a while, but all’s well that ends 
well and now we can go merrily 
on our way. 
TWA Control Point 
Is Now Kansas City 

Several promotions have taken 
place recently which resulted in 
election of new faces to the coun- 
cil. Also a slight shake-up in the 
company ranks has taken place. 
The remote control of TWA has 
been altered too. The president 
and vice president, with a few 
air-minded friends, bought out the 
boys of Wall Street and now the 
control point is Kansas City. All 
eyes are round with expectancy 
as we feel that the “ole spirit” of 
close cooperation can now be fact 
instead of fancy. 
“Give Us a Plane That Will 
Carry On when One Motor Fails”’ 

Plans for new schedules are a 
daily stimulus. A _ shortage of 
equipment and flying personnel 
will soon be a serious factor on 
many lines. This increase in traf- 
fic is due to several things: bet- 
ter service, lower rates, public air- 
mindedness, and safety of opera- 
tion. The latter is our sacred ob- 
ligation to the industry as well as 
to our necks. So all of us would 
like to see a plane built that 





_ (Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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| of the volcano slopes down to the 
| center at a decided angle. 


| natives 
| them. 





Costa Rica— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ter from the volcano washed the 
town of Cartago away. This town 
lies south of the base. The crater 


It is re- 
ported that three men have slid into 
the crater in attempts to go over 
the rim and down the slope to the 
opening. The ground is at such a 
sharp incline and so slippery that 
you can’t keep your footing. Once 
you start to slide, you don’t stop. 
Natives Get Plenty Excited 
Over Earthquakes 

During the time I was in Costa 
Rica we experienced a heavy quake 
and a light one. Even though the 
quakes are frequent occurrences the 
get plenty excited over 
During the quake in 1910 
Guatemala was badly hit. At San 
Salvador they keep the water in the 
lake at a certain level to keep the 
volcano near there from becoming 
active. It seems that when tke wa- 


pouring water on a hot stove, it 
really acts up. 

In any country where an earth- 
quake is going to hit and is to be of 
a serious nature, the cattle and 
horses will know it for days before. 





They behave. very restlessly and 
finally just before it is due to hit | 
the animals will bunch together. If | 
there are any young ones they will | 
be forced into the center by the old | 
ones who will crowd around the 
outside. They don’t make much | 
noise until the quake begins, then 


they make plenty of it. | 
Flying Like Good Old Days— | 


No “Pomp and Dog” 

Flying in Costa Rica is like the 
good old days. The flying is done 
without “pomp and dog” and the 


| swallow 


work gets done and the companies | 


are all making money. 
is plenty of competition. There are 
three companics operating out of 
San Jose, two large ones and a 
smaller one. 
thing from a peon to a locomotive. 
The equipment consists of Travel- 
airs, Fords, Kingbirds and Stinsons. 
One operator of a larger company 
evidently is not very progressive 
minded for he likes to hire cheap 
pilots. The last time he did that 
was when he employed a cheap 
pilot with only 200 hours solo. He 
lasted three months. He was seen 
one afternoon ten miles east of San 
Jose over good country. He dis- 
appeared and hasn’t been heard of 
since and that was three years ago. 


_ (Continued ‘on Page 6, Col. 2) 
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Braniff Airways Employment Contract Committee in session August 26, 1939, in the conference 
dad 


rooms of Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


This and other similar conferences recently fully 





when Mr. T. E. Braniff, President of the Company, signed a completed contract on September 18, 1939. 
R. J. Smith, Vice-President in Charge of Operations, Braniff; R. C. 


Conferees in the picture (L. to r.): 

Shrader, Chief Pilot, Braniff; Don George, Nick La 

brook, ALPA re ge Representative; David L. Behncke, 
- Luckey, Operations Manager, Braniff, 


Conferee; and L. 


urenzana, and Art Mills, Pilot Conferees; M. A. Glaze- 
President ALPA; Malvin Sellmeyer, Pilot 


And there | 


The lines haul every- | 





About Lobsters 
And Alternates 


By GEORGE R. SHOEMAKER 
Council No. 22, AA 
Newark, N. J. 


We arrived in Chicago the other 
night in time for the Wednesday 
running of the wheel chair races. 
Brooke and Goeringer had their 
money down on “Ole Granny” in 
the first, and Cutrell was picking 
“Glass Eye” to place. Dodson was 
there too, thinking more of his 
golf than the two bucks he had 
on the race, and was almost run 
down by the wheel chairs as they 
came through the Hyde Park 
lobby. So we got out of there 
before we broke a leg dodging the 
galloping old ladies. 

Lobsters ’N’ Stuff Started It All 

Down the street we ran into 
Hamer and Apitz eating lobsters 
and stuff. We joined them and 
by the time we got back to the 
hotel we felt terrible. The terri- 
ble feeling in the stomach was 
like that feeling Bill Dum’s new 
copilot had. Bill was flying on top 
of some cumulus clouds at 11,000 
feet but he had one of those damn 
Army altimeters that was reading 
18,000 feet. The copilot was feel- 
ing green and thought he would 
try the oxygen. Bill says maybe 
the pressure was too high. Any- 


| way the oxygen blew out the new 
| copilot’s cheeks and in an effort 


to get the stuff in him, he would 
the oxygen. In about 
fifteen minutes, and with no help 
from Dum, the boy really got sick. 
And now you know how we felt 
when we crawled into bed. 

Flight Superintendent Enters 
Scene Via Nightmare 

We must have had a bad dream 
because soon the head flight su- 
perintendent had us by the arm 
and was teaching us the stuff. We 
felt terrible because we must have 
been run over by a wheel chair 
after all and he was going to give 
us his job. He was explaining 
alternates to us. He said when 
you clear a ship out of Chicago 
you give him 570 and “alt” FB. 
But he could not fool us, old as we 
are. “Why not gas him at CV to 
650 and give him XA and PT?” 
I had been studying the weather 
and knew that a nice little coastal 
condition was coming in and FB 
would go down before NK. 
Learns System of Picking 
Alternates at Arlington Park 

“We have a system for picking 
‘alts’,”’ the flight superintendent 
explained. ‘‘We have a ‘met’ whose 
only job is picking ‘alts.’ We 
found him out on the Arlington 
track picking horses by the same 
system. He would quit today and 
go back to the horses only we do 
not pay him here and he cannot 
afford to quit.” 

It did not make sense but we 
had to admit it was what we had 
thought all along. 

Flight Schedules 
Easily Systematized 

“Now about schedules,” the 
flight superintendent says, “you 
can work on them but we have a 
man here to help you. We found 
this man stealing candy from little 
children, so you can see he is well 
suited for the job. He has a real 
system. He finds which pilots 
would like week-ends off. Then he 
schedules those boys to go to DT 
Friday and come back Monday. 
Then he sees which pilots would 
work week-days and he manages 
to give them the entire week-end 
off. If there is a slip-up anywhere 
he usually figures out how they 
can deadhead someplace.” 

That was a little complicated, 
too, but we understand perfectly 
how it works. It certainly was 
swell when the lobsters and stuff 
wore off. We were no longer an 
assistant flight superintendent but 
just another guy back at the job. 
Seek to Pass Law Forcing Golf 
Handicap from Southern Pilots 

There has been plenty of news 
around Newark these days. We 
have been moving over to North 
Beach and back again and com- 
muting. A lot of new faces are 
to be seen here, too. Cecil Hefner, 
Hooton, and a couple of others are 
here trying to take our money 





Only Scoundrels 
Fear the Truth 


(Continued from Page 2) 
As the captain himself so quaintly 
put it, he began having his trou. 
bles obtaining the proper power 
output on either engine. In a flash 
his cool grey eyes were surveying 
the adjacent terrain (said by the 
management to be the safest in the 
world and twice as soft as that 
surrounding the Rocky Mountains) 
and it was but the work of sec. 
onds for Captain Corley to choose 
his spot. Firmly grasping the yoke 
with his left hand and tightly 
clasping the seat of his natty uni- 
form pants with his right hand (to 
prevent sabotage) he glided down 
that long lane that has no turning 
to a vacant peanut patch in the 
offing. As a sample of the skill 
brought to play in this incident, 
on landing he held the tail up un- 
til he was under a shade tree, as 
suggested in Bulletin Seventy- 
Seven Hundred on. passenger com- 
fort, stopped directly across the 
road from a farmhouse with a tel- 
ephone and a pitcher of lemonade, 
and stepped blithely from the 
cockpit to greet the reporters and 
newsreel cameramen. The only er- 
ror in the captain’s well-nigh per- 
fect calculations popped up when 
he entered the farmer’s house to 
use the telephone and found his 
daughter was away at school, but 
as he later remarked how the hell 
could he see she wasn’t in the 
house from 5000 feet. His assis- 
tant in this little chore was Billy 
(the kid) Graham. All kidding 
aside, it was a mighty swell job 
and should be something of an 
answer to the individuals inside 
the industry and out who are con- 
tinually bellyaching about what a 
snap the air line pilots have. 
Horseman Sargent Has Platonic 
Friendship With Hay Burner 

Latest addition to the “Charge 
of the Flight Brigade” is Captain 
Winthrop Sargent, His Honor hay- 
ing lately acquired a horse. It is 
the last equine friend he associat- 
ed with. Horse No. 1 being an 
alleged race horse who was always 
started at about 20 to 1 and usu- 
ally finished in the vicinity of a 
quarter to six. However, the sands 
of time have soothingly erased this 
bitter memory from the mind of 
our horse-loving friend and his 
present enthusiasm is something to 
behold. He calls his pony Flash 
and the pony calls him Winn and 
what could be more wholesome 
than the winning display of pla- 
tonic friendship, trust and affec- 
tion, between man and _ beast? 
When this dynamic dude, attired 
in all the sartorial elegance of a 
full page Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
ad off the back page of Esquire, 
haunts the bridle paths, the spec- 
tacle is such that women faint and 
strong men tear their hair. 

Can This Be a Plain Case 
Of Bigamy on the Bounty? 

Also in the limelight this month 
is Don George, of the cookie-icing 
Georges of Kansas, and a cookie- 
icer of no mean repute in his own 
right. Practically on the heels of 
his promotion to Captain, a party 
appeared in Chicago calling him- 
self Don George and proceeded to 
become the proud if somewhat em- 
barrassed possessor of three wives 
without the formality of severing 
the tie that binds from any one 
of the three. This imposter (or 1s 
he) also claimed to be the sched- 
ule-busting demon of the B-line, 
also known as Don George. Co- 
incident with Donald’s departure 
from Chicago to Dallas, this same 
fellow also disappeared from the 
scene. Now here is a mystery !n- 
deed. Can this be a plain case of 
bigamy on the Bounty or has 
someone done wrong by our pal. 
Subsequent events vindicated the 
George honor but this column has 
received a memo from the authen- 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 











away at that old man’s game of 
golf. I think we will pass a law 
soon that no more Southern boys 
can come up here without giving 
us a stroke a hole. They must 
state that right on their bid for 
a run or it will not be accepted. 
Mr. Hugh Smith note: you will 
have to play golf with these birds, 
too, when you are on Long Island. 
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NEW SPERRY-RCA AID TO AIR 
New Sperry-RCA Automatic Direction Finder installed in Ameri- 


NAVIGATION 


ean Airlines Douglas Sleeper. Photo shows William H. Dum, Ameri- 
munications of American Airlines and Chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee for Radio Direction Finding of the Radio Technical Committee for 
Aeronauties, discussing the operations of this device after demonstra- 
tion flight at Floyd Bennett Field recently. 

This Direction Finder, when once tuned to a station, points con- 
tinuously and automatically at the station so that the pilot need pay no 
attention to its operation, merely glancing at the pointer on its face. 














Piri: aS me 


Probably the most important single improvement in the new com- 
pass is its nonambiguous bearing indication, which means that its 
needle will point always to the radio station to which it is tuned, no 
matter which way the airplane is pointed. The ordinary radio compass 
does not distinguish between the direction of a station and the exact 
opposite direction, making it possible for a confused pilot to fly direct- 
ly away from his intended destination. 

The new compass has an indicator panel about seven inches 
square mounted horizontally in a cockpit between the two pilots. 
Being horizontal, the needle points naturally to the tuned station 
wherever it is. A clear indication is given when the plane passes di- 
rectly over the station by a 180 degree reversal of the needle as the 
vertical cone of silence is crossed. 





SLOTS FOR AIR TOURING 

In spite of the concentration of attention recently upon military | 

raft, the development of civil aeroplanes continues and in them, 

as much as in the military machines, the use of wing slots is being 

» and more widely recognized as essential both to safety and to 
efficiency. 

A new commercial type, the Polish built RWD-19, the wing of | 

which is pictured herein, warrants consideration on account of mod- 











ty in design, in that it has full wing slot equipment, flaps, and | 
slotted ailerons. ; | 
The wing is in three parts, and is of mixed construction. The | 
central section is of steel welded tubing and makes one unit with the 
fuselage; it contains the fuel tanks. The other two sections of the 
wing can be easily dismantled, and are of wooden construction. 
Handley Page wing slots are provided, giving excellent control at 
large angles. Flaps are provided between the ailerons and under the 
ige. The pilot controls the flaps simultaneously by a_ simple 
The slots are interconnected and work automatically. The fit- 
of the slots and the flaps gives the aircraft a steep landing curve 
i eliminates any danger of stall. The wings are covered with fabric 
plywood. In the center section the wing is covered with duralu- 
min sheet. 





” oe Z See 


The RWD-19 is a two-seated monoplane powered with a 130 
h.p. Gipsy engine, cruising at 140-146 m.p.h. with a maximum speed 


of 163 m.p.h. and a minimum speed of 45 m.p.h., all of which is 


admittedly good performance. 
eis 


$44,000,000 FOR RESEARCH IN 5 YEARS 
A recent survey made by John H. Jouett, president of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of America, disclosed that American 
manufacturers of airplanes, engines and propellors spent $44,000,000 
in experimentation and research work for the period 1934-1938 inclu- 
sive. The survey was conducted among thirty-seven airplane, engine 
and propellor manufacturers in this country. All but five were in 


business for the full period. 
x * * 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS DEVELOPS NEW HI-POWERED FUEL 


After two years of intensive experimentation, the Bureau of Standards 
announces that it has developed a new gasoline for fueling combat planes 
which will augment the power of a motor by fifty per cent and will increase 
Speed fifteen per cent. he new fuel will cost approximately $3 a gallon. 
Donald B. Brooks, automotive engineer in charge of the experiment, 
Says the new fuel is worth the high cost. He says, “A combat plane costs 
about $150,000, and if it overheata, it can be rendered useless within the 
Space of one minute. To avoid overheating, it must be fed with a fuel of 
high octane count. Moreover, a slight increase in speed can increase 
greatly the chances of success in combat. That is why developing a fuel 


| if experience, where it 
| quired. 





of the highest possible octane count is of great military value,”’ 


Tilton New 
Zealand Air 


Trail Blazer 


By R. H. McGLOHN 
Council No. 56, PAA 
Alameda, Calif. 


The Trans-Pacific division has 
been busy getting the New Zea- 
land run into service. Captain Til- 
ton, long a leader in ALPA activi- 
ties, and now chief pilot of the 
division, was in charge of the sur- 
vey flight, accompanied by Captain 
Cluthe. Stops were made at Hon- 
olulu, Canton Island, Noumea and 
Auckland. Fifty hours were re- 
quired for the trip down. This 
flight was unusual as both the 
Equator and the International 
Date Line were passed. Imagine 
the poor navigator trying to keep 
up with north and south latitudes, 
while at the same time trying to 
figure out if it is today, yesterday 
or tomorrow. 

Several old ALPA members 
have reported to the division to be 
checked out. Among them are: 
Paul Adams, J. H. ‘‘Ham”’ Hamil- 
ton, and Steve Bancroft. 

Vacations have kept the group 
here very busy for the last few 
months but now the boys are all 
back saving up for next year’s 
trip. 

There has been a lot of specula- 
tion as to the number of pilots 
who have more than 10,000 hours 
whose names were not included in 
the list published in this paper a 
short time ago. 

Several of the members of this 
council disagree with the writer of 
a few months back who stated 
that flight engineers are not nec- 
essary in four-engine equipment. 
First, we would like to know 
whether his statement is based on 
theory or experience; and second, 
was ac- 
I think the subject of 
flight engineers could be debated 
at the convention with benefit to 
all. 

Cigars have been plentiful in 
this division the last few months 
as the new crop of babies is 
coming in. Congratulations to the 


| new and happy parents. 





United Buys 6 
Douglas DC-4’s 


Entrance into the field of four- 
engined equipment by the air 
transport industry is to become a 
reality. On July 18, United Air 
Lines placed an order for six DC- 
4 four-engined planes with Doug- 
las Aircraft company each to cost 
approximately $500,000. The new 
aircraft are expected to be in op- 
eration by next summer. 

Changes in specifications, from 
the model DC-4 recently tested, 
for the new airplanes include 52 
seats instead of 42, and a super- 
charged cabin maintaining air 
pressure equivalent to that of 
8,000 feet above sea level while 
actually flying at 15,000 feet. 


CAA Inspectors 
To Re-rate Private 
Flying Instructors 


Substantially higher standards 
for instructors have been ordered 
by the CAA which is concerned 
over the high accident rate in pri- 
vate flying. 

Beginning August 15, CAA in- 
spectors were to re-rate instruc- 
tors. All airmen now holding flight 
instructor ratings must familiarize 
themselves with new standardized 
methods of instructions. October 
1 is the deadline for re-rating. 


Asks More Air Mail 
Cash From Congress 


Supplemental appropriation of 
$1,419,520 is being sought from 
Congress by President Roosevelt 
for foreign air mail transportation 
for the current fiscal year. This is 
necessary, he said, because of the 
unexpected large volume of mail. 











CAA Official 
Raps Editorial 
Of Heckler 


Background: An editorial re- 
cently appearing in the Hunting- 
ton Advertiser, Huntington, West 
Virginia, entitled “Brass Hats,” 
stated that “the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has more employees 
than all the air lines it regulates.” 
Harllee Branch, Vice Chairman of 
the Authority, took exception to 
the remark and wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the Editor. 
“Editor, 

Huntington Advertiser, 
Huntington, West Virginia 
“My Dear Mr. Editor: 

“Recently the Advertiser 
ried an editorial headed 
Hats’ in which it is stated that 
‘the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
has more employees than all the 
air lines it regulates.’ This is an 
error which I am sure you will 
desire to correct. 

“The employees of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, the Admin- 
istrator and the Air Safety Board 
total 3,601. Of this number 2,662 
are engaged in the performance 
of duties in connection with the 
construction, operation and main- 
tenance of the airways of the con- 
tinental United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions, including 
the installation and operation of 
such facilities as airway traffic 
control towers, intermediate land- 
ing fields, radio range and com- 
munication stations, airway bea- 
cons, ete. 


car- 
‘Brass 


“The scheduled air lines regu- 
lated by the Authority now have 
between 14,000 and 15,000 em- 
ployees and one of the air lines 
alone has between 4,000 and 5,000 
employees. The Authority not only 
must regulate and provide inspec- 
tion for the scheduled air lines 
but must also provide regulation 
and inspection for 10,828 civil 
aircraft, 25,376 pilots, 36,894 stu- 
dent pilots, 114 glider pilots, 161 
student glider pilots and 11,073 
mechanics, dispatchers, air traffic 
control operators, ground instruc- 
tors and other ground personnel. 
The regulatory powers of the Au- 
thority also extend to the manu- 
facture, design and export of air- 
craft and the rating of pilot and 
mechanic training schools. 

“The act, passed by Congress last 
year, which created the Civil Aer- 
onautics Authority, the Adminis- 
trator, and the Air Safety Board 
provided for the transfer to those 
three units of all of the functions, 
and employees, of the former Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and of the 


Bureau of Air Mail of the Inter- | 
The | 


state Commerce Commission. 
employees of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, the Administrator 
and the Air Safety Board, there- 
fore, are made up for the most 
part of the two bureaus which the 
statute itself shifted to the new 
agency. Not only did the Author- 
ity, for example, not establish the 
large majority of its staff, but the 
Authority was expressly prohibited 


by the Act itself from reducing in | 
classification or compensation any | 


of the personnel so transferred to 
it until after July 1, 1939. The 
statute authorized the Authority, 
the Administrator and the Air 


Safety Board to add such person- | 
nel as would be needed to take | 
care of new functions and to take | 
care of work formerly performed | 
of the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission and of the | 


by personnel 


Department of Commerce which 
were not transferred by the new 
Act. 


“The Authority, Administrator 


and the Air Safety Board have | 


added the additional personnel 
which were found necessary in 
order to perform the new func- 
tions and duties provided by the 
Act. The total number of the em- 
ployees taken on by the Authority, 
Administrator and the Air Safety 
Board represents a net increase of 
only 254 employees over the total 
which had been authorized by Con- 
gress for the two old bureaus 


Gravis Describes 
KLM Operations 


Foreword: Pilot Lewis M. Gra- 
vis, ALPA member and formerly 
of UAL, writes the following in- 
teresting newsletter describing 
overseas operations methods on 
K. L. M., Royal Dutch Air Lines, 
where he is now flying. 


KLM, Royal Dutch Air Lines, 
claims to be the oldest air line in 
the world. It was organized -in 
May 1919 and started operations 
the same year. The management 
of this organization has_ not 
changed during all these years ex- 
cept for promotions. The pilot 
turnover is very small, as is evi- 
denced in the company records 
that only one pilot was dismissed 
and pensioned for life, and that 
was due to ill health. 

Contact Most European Cities 

This air line operates mail and 
passenger lines in conjunction with 
other companies, to most of the 
important cities of Europe. In 
one instance, the flying is divided 
between the pilots of KLM and 
the pilots of ABA, the Swedish 
Air Lines between Amsterdam in 
Holland and Stockholm in Sweden. 
In all, the total flying hours in 
Europe are 4800 per month. In 
addition, KLM fiies three trips a 
week to Bandoeng, Java, the ac- 
tual time of each trip is approxi- 
mately 110 hours. 

Crew Consists of Four— 
Pilot, Mechanic, Steward, 
Radio Operator 

The crew in Europe consists of 
a pilot, mechanic, radio operator, 
steward or stewardess. The crew 
is the same on the Indies run ex- 
cept that there is also a second 
pilot. Most of the mechanics can 
do a little flying but they hold no 
license. Occasionally, there is a 
second pilot on the European runs 
but he is there only for training 
purposes, so this is not the gen- 
eral rule. 

Use Direction Finder for 
Navigating Between Stations 

The European air lines do not 
have radio beacons, at least not 
in the sense they are used here in 
America. They have both short 
and long wave beacons for landing 
with poor visibility, but all navi- 
gating between stations is done 
with the aid of direction finding 
stations on the ground and with 
the direction finders on the plane. 
These work out very well. The 
ground stations are good to within 
two or three degrees and the DF 
on the planes are within two de- 
grees at a distance of 100 to 150 
miles. Positions are obtained by 
cross bearings from different sta- 
tions in general practice which 





method is not as accurate as the 
| beams to fly along a given course, 
but as yet no difficulty was expe- 
rienced in finding our position be- 
| cause of static. 

| Magnetic Bearings Used in 

| Bad Weather Landing 

| The European pilots have a sys- 
| tem of landing in bad weather by 
| the use of bearings from the sta- 
tion, These bearings are converted 
by the station to magnetic courses 
from the plane to the station. 
| With good operators on both ends 
| it is possible to get four to six 
courses a minute. The procedure 
for landing is about the same as a 
standard beam procedure. This 
system is quite good with weather 
conditions of visibility a half mile 
|}and 250 feet. It is used a great 
deal with conditions very much 
worse than this. The beacons all 
have marker beacons suitably lo- 
cated and are very good. Inciden- 
tally, there are no restrictions as 
| to what weather may or may not 
be flown, taken off, or landed into. 
The pilots of KLM feel that if this 
system were in use in America 
there would be no cases where pi- 
lots were unable to locate their 
positions. 


(Co 


tinued on Page 7. Col. 2) 


which existed prior to the passage 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938.” 

“Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Harllee Branch, 

Vice Chairman, 

Civil Aeronautics Authority.” 
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ALCOHOL AND THE AIRMAN 


Seventh installment of the article, “Alcohol and the Airman,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph Greene. 
Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 


In the first place, it is observed 
that the essential ingredient of all 
aicoholic beverages which has in- 
toxicating properties is ethyl al- 
conol. (2) alconol in moderate 
aooes may ve considered as a food 
in tne limited sense tnat it may 
heip serve as a fuel tor the body’s 
immediate energy requirements, it 
cannot, however, be broken down 
a@s are carbohydrates, fats, ana 
proteins and stored for future use. 
(3) alcohol may be tnougat of as 
a drug m the sense tnat 1t modi- 
fies temporaruy the activity ot 
the boauy organs inciuding the 
brain and nervous system. (4) al- 
conol 1s absorbed directly into the 
biovod stream tnrougn the stomacu 
and smal intestine and hence does 
not go tnrough the usual digestive 
processes as other foods. (0) the 
concentration in the blood varies 
directly with the size of the dose, 
as well as the extent of the dilu- 
tion, the maximum concentration 
being found within % to 2 hours 
folowing ingestion. (6) the rate 
or absorption 1s also influenced by 
the amount of food in the stom- 
ach at the time, fats such as 
cream, butter, olive oil, and milk 
being very ettective in inhibiting 
the absorption of alcohol. (7) 
several other factors relating to 
the rate at which it is imbined, 
the effects on behavior are great- 
est when the concentration is in- 
creasing than when it is decreas- 
ing, and the habitual drinker is 
less intoxicated by a given dose 
than the neophyte. This may be 
due to the fact that the habitue 
acquires an increased capacity for 
oxidizing it. (8) experiments 
show conclusively that only ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the al- 
cohol one ingests is excreted by 
the urine, lungs or skin. For the 
the fact that alcohol is burnea 
up in the tissues of the body. (9) 
aicohoi disappears from the body 
at a constant rate (approximately 
10 cc. or less than two teaspoonfuls 
per hour) and its disappearance 
in the tissues cannot be hastened 
by exercise, except in the case of 
drugs when the pulmonary venti- 
lation is greatly augmented. (10) 
the fact that alcohol is burned 
up in the tissues is demonstrated 
by the increased oxygen consump- 
tion under such conditions or a de- 
creased respiratory quotient. (11) 
alcohol acts as a depressant on the 
nervous system with an initial sub- 
jective feeling of improvement at 
the expense of the efficient func- 
tioning of the more critical facul- 
ties of judgment and reasoning. 
(12) the initial effect of alcohol 
on the circulation is usually a tem- 
porary rise in pulse, blood pres- 
sure, and heart output followed 
by a depression of all of these re- 
actions. (13) the effect of very 
moderate amounts of alcohol on 
respiration is very slight; however, 
larger doses produce variation in 
breathing associated with altera- 
tion periods of acidosis and alka- 
losis. The final result in acute al- 
coholism is a paralysis of the res- 
piratory center in the brain (14) 
the stimulation of the gastric se- 
cretion associated with alcohol is 
of questionable value because it 
inhibits the flow of pepsin, an in- 
gredient important for digestion, 
and inhibits the churning move- 
ments of the stomach which pro- 
motes the digestion processes. 
(15) alcohol being a narcotic pre- 
vents the utilization of oxygen by 
the tissues, the important effect 
being that the tissues are poisoned 
in such a manner that they cannot 
use the oxygen properly. A num- 
ber of recent experiments by very 
competent biochemists have been 
received to substantiate this view. 
Because the fundamental nature 
of the nervous impulse involves the 
utilization of oxygen and the elim- 
ination of carbon dioxide and heat, 
and because the environment of 
the airman is already deficient in 
available oxygen for the tissues, 
the use of alcohol by the airman 
is very definitely contra-indicated. 

The next step in the discussion 
relates to the degree of mental im- 
pairment in comparison to the 
quantity of alcohol ingested, i. e. 








the amount in the blood or urine. 
The effects of alcohol on the 
sensory, mental, and emotional 
processes will now be analyzed in 
the light of the proceeding discus- 
sion. The aspect of intoxication 
which dominates the popular mind 
is that of hilarity, boisterousness, 
and uninhibited pleasure. This 
phase, however, usually appears 
under social conditions which stim- 
ulated the emotions because alco- 
hol undoubtedly diminishes the 
control of the intellect and of the 
will over the emotions. The pass- 
ing phase of excitement may be 
partially accounted for by the ex- 
citing influences of the environ- 
ment, the jovial company, the 
bright lights, the unrestrained talk, 
song, and laughter, the general 
sense of festivity which is the 
common setting of most  so- 
cial drinking parties. Laboratory 
studies of mental and bodily ca- 
pacity is borne out by simple ob- 
servation of one’s own self, or 
others, if one takes successive 
doses of alcohol in the absence of 
all such exciting influences. The 
first effect generally noticed may 
be slight giddiness or “light head- 
edness”; this is followed by in- 
creasing heaviness and disinclina- 
tion of effort soon passing into 
sleepiness, and this in turn if not 
counteracted by excitement soon 
gives way to heavy sleep which 
continues for hours. Recently a 
distinguished physician in New 
York City impressed by the argu- 
ments of the social implications of 
alcoholism tried the experiment of 
drinking heavily while alone. As 
far as his memory could bear him 
out, he experienced no hilarity or 
excitement. In attempting to be- 
come excited, however, he appar- 
ently made a considerable effort 
as judged by the number of books 
on the floor, upset chairs, etc., dis- 
covered the morning after! 





Nipponese On 
Round-the-World 
Good Will Flight 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
has granted the application of the 
Japanese Ambassador in Washing- 
ton for permission for a Japanese 
airplane to fly over the Territory 
of Alaska and the continental 
United States on a round-the-world 
good will flight sponsored by the 
newspapers Osaka Mainichi and 
the Tokyo Nichinichi. 

The airplane is a Mitsubishi 
type, twin motored transport, 
bearing the Japanese identification 
marks J-BACI. It will be flown by 
Sumitoshi Nakao and will carry 
two passengers and a crew of four. 

The flight will be from Nome, 
Alaska, to Miami, Fla., by way of 
Fairbanks, Whitehorse (Canada), 
Juneau, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, New 
York and Washington. All flights 
are to be daylight contact only. 


Costa Rica 


(Continued from Page 4) 

The Navy spent thirty days looking 
for him. I expect when he gets 
out, some air line in the states will 
hire him for his phenomenal endur- 
ance record, and try to use him to 
put on a publicity stunt, touring the 
various airports of the country to 
get another passenger away from 
their competitors. 

Everything goes along nicely 
down there even though it might be 
what we call “slow.” I believe they 
live a little longer in those coun- 
tries by doing that. They have 
their siesta every day from 12 to 2 
o’clock with no business going on 
in the stores at this time. 

In conclusion I might say that in 
my opinion there is a great future 
for Costa Rica. Even though the 
natives are greatly superstitious and 
are comparatively uneducated and 
uncultured, with the millions of dol- 
lars that are being spent there by 
fruit companies in building railroads, 
seaports and housing facilities, the 
future holds bright promises. 

(The end.) 











All’s Well That 
Ends Well 


(Continued from Page 4) 
would actually do what it is sup- 
posed to do at. all times, carry on 
with one motor without cause for 
worry. Someday the airplane de- 
signers may ask for a few point- 
ers before building the ships. 
Kansas City “City Fathers” 
Develop New Tax Wrinkle 

Our “City lfathers” in Kansas 
City have seen the handwriting on 
the wall. <A righteous clean-up 
campaign has started. The vast 
millions of taxpayers’ money that 
heretofore was going into the bad 
boys’ pockets is now to be utilized 
for the common good. Just in 
passing, we have noticed no re- 
duction in the taxes, rather a bal- 
lyhoo for a boost—they want to 
charge for airplanes to land on 
their airport. That must be high 
finance or something. 

A Glider Attached to Plane 
Would Have Solved Problem 

Recently, we had a passenger 
who, just because he held a re- 
turn portion of a ticket and the 
flight was full, wanted TWA to 
send a special ship 180 miles so 
he wouldn’t inconvenience his 
family and friends. With all his 
threats and foul language, the 
ticket agent smilingly stood by his 
guns and suffered this abuse for 
three hours. I suppose all air 
lines have to deal with such pas- 
sengers at one time or another. 
Traffic Hot-Shots Miss 
Season’s Prize Catch 

The King and Queen caused 
more fuss than a fox in a hen 
house. Society matrons will have 
permanent knee trouble from 
practicing curtsies. People were 
going over backwards trying to 
make America appear to their 
Majesties just like Jolly Old Eng- 
land. We wonder if it had ever 
occurred to the various reception 
committees that the Royal pair 
might have wanted to visit Amer- 
ica and see how we live. Some of 
the traffic “hot-shots” sure missed 
a chance to sell them a transcon- 
tinental trip on an air liner. From 
a trip like that they would have 
seen America. 

Married Victims Content— 
Like Inmates of Prison 

The love bug has been very ac- 
tive this season. Those bitten by 
it are (if single) embarking on 
the stormy sea of matrimony. 
Some of the married victims seem 
content, as are many of our in- 
mates of prison institutions when 
they get used to it. Then, too, a 
few were stung by this same lit- 
tle bug and only now have found 
it out. Reno, no doubt, smiles. 
Beware there are two ends to the 
critter. I’ll be in need of a body- 
guard methinks, 

Plugging for Pensions 

Saw a smiling pilot the other 
day and thinking it strange, I 
asked him why such merriment? 
He said, “I just passed my physi- 
cal and if I don’t get fired I'll 
have a job for six months.” And 
that, friends, is the security we 
enjoy. Pilots do not have the 
right to raise a family with the 
present uncertainty of their jobs. 
It would be a sin to bring helpless 
children into the world to face 
starvation when their papas’ eyes 
fail to make 20-20. So we are 
still plugging for pensions. 

Pilots Keeping Their 
Publicity Agents Busy 

Some of our local members of 
the piloting profession have sure 
been getting some “hot-shot” pub- 
licity in the Sunday papers (mag- 
azine section). The Williams’ 
twins took a goodly space in a Co- 
lumbus paper. One of them (I 
can’t tell which) swore that both 
pictures were of the other. No 
one can raise the issue as they are 
as much alike as two peas in a 
pod — by gum. Alton Parker 
(Major to you, Marines) got a 
whole page devoted to his ex- 
ploits while helping Byrd at the 
poles. This was in a Sunday KC 
paper. The gruesome tales of 
killer whales and lurking danger 
were enough to start the chills 
without the graphic review of ice 
and stuff. Nice to read over these 
warm Missouri days. (I am get- 
ting nothing for this plug). The 
Major’s story would have been 
better if he had had a penguin, 





New Pursuit Plane 
Would Be Faster 
Than a Bullet 


Faster than a bullet, is the speed 
of a pursuit plane proposed by 
Col. Alexander de Seversky, who 
recently returned from Europe 
where he made a seven months’ 
survey of aviation. Seversky an- 
nounces he plans to build a pur- 
suit plane that will travel 600 
miles an hour, 25 miles an hour 
faster than the speed of a .45 cali- 
ber bullet. 

In a late issue of The AIR LINE 
PILOT it was reveeled that a U.S. 
army plane attained a speed of 
400 miles per hour in tests. An- 
other story stated that a German 
pursuit plane had recorded a 
speed of 463.9 m.p.h. 

We repeat a quotation from the 
latter story: “It isn’t hard to ima- 
gine a pilot giving his ship full 
throttle to pull away from a pur- 
suing bullet.” 


but I reckon they are hard to 
catch, eh Major? 

The stork has been working 
overtime it seems but we will 
make no comment, as that sort of 
thing has been going on for ages. 

There is a copilot on the line 
that wears No. 14 shoe. The big- 
gest things I ever saw not to be 
breathing. 

Eyes Watering—Ears Itching— 
Nose Running, Hay Fever Is Here! 

Hay Fever is in with a sneeze 
and a snort. Eyes watering, ears 
itching and nose running are com- 
mon ailments for the victims here- 
abouts. They say a person can be 
allergic to anything from dog-hair 
to dish water. You have to be 
tested for about five hundred 
things and take shots afterwards 
for about half that many. The 
doctor before ascertaining the 
cause gets a line on your salary 
and decides the maximum fee. The 
rest is easy—all but the cure and 
that is unheard of. Ragweed, as 
well as sunflowers, is no rare 
thing here. I’m not sorry to have 
a small nose, if the disease is pro- 
portional. It is good to take a 
flight out and get above the pollen 
layer. However, it may not be rag- 
weed that is causing the trouble, 
but the aroma from our city gov- 
ernment. 

Looks like Congress got away 
for home, after working over- 
time, leaving much work unfin- 
ished. We view with alarm their 
homegoing and still no provision 
for pensioning air line pilots. 
Quite an oversight if they want to 
bolster National Defense. The 
CAA wants thousands of boys to 
train for aviation. With a pension 
plan to offer, aviation would get 
the type of men they are clamor- 
ing for and assure our country of 
its cherished freedom. 

Insurance Rates for Air Travel 
Same as Rail or Boat 

Much progress in air travel 
safety has been evidenced in the 
last few years. Insurance rates 
for air travel are the same as for 
rail or boat. This bespeaks well 
for our progress as insurance com- 
panies make no errors in calcula- 
tions. They always have a margin 
of profit. We now have various 
committees to study safety and 
make recommendations to the Air 
Safety Board. These groups leave 
no stones unturned to further our 
cause which is “intact necks.’’ Due 
to our ignorance of what consti- 
tutes safety, we still can’t see the 
necessity of pilots having to dodge 
silos, high tension lines and smoke 
stacks that picket many of our 
airports. Not a wholesome feeling 
to be on instruments realizing 
smoke stacks are higher than the 
ship and right on the radio beam. 
These things may not be an over- 
sight to our safety board, but 
merely left standing to keep pilots 
alert. 

The early New York settlers 
were in constant fear of losing 
their scalps while trading with the 
Indians. Paul Frederickson says 
that one must be wary of losing 
his shirt while bartering with the 
present day New York Indians. 
Been shopping, no doubt. 

Well, my feet hurt, and I have 
chiggers to scratch, so remember, 
“Let him that is without sin, cast 
the first stone.” 

No news is good news. 











Strange Faces 
Around Windport 


By CHARLES H. JETER 
Council No. 19, AA 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


The many strange faces that we 
see around the windport are our 
new copilots. We welcome them 
and wish them luck. We remem- 
ber about three years ago when 
we first put foot in one Donald’s 
new addition to the transportation 
field. Fresh from Kelley field and 
active duty, with the modesty be. 
coming to a youngster with a thou- 
sand hours, we were not decided 
whether it would take us six 
months to teach the pilots to fly. 
Strangely, we found that they 
knew how. We know that you 
youngsters are good (else Bill 
Lester would have said “no”) but 
some of the older pilots may not 
know it. On behalf of two of the 
“Methuselahs” (Walker and San- 
ford) we beg that you let them 
learn your worth gradually so that 
they may become slowly accus- 
tomed to the glare of your self- 
made brilliance. 

Leave Utopia for Filthy Lucre 
Tish, Tish 

We regret to see some of our 
older boys leave us. Robinson, 
Bledsoe, and Pharr have forsaken 
the land so richly blessed with na- 
tural beauty and climate, in search 
of filthy lucre. Our loss will be 
some council’s gain. We wish them 
luck and hope they soon shall be 
flying a run of their own. 

Say It Isn’t True, Homer 

To Captain Homer Truax, the 
First Officers extend most sincere 
thanks. The days of torn uni- 
forms, cleaning and pressing bills 
of major importance, are at an 
end. Homer, in true Captain fash- 
ion, quit the ship to leave First 
Officer Sloniger to do the unload- 
ing. Imagine Slonny’s chagrin, 
after unloading in temperature of 
106 degrees, to see four men on 
the loading ramp leisurely handing 
down the cargo that he, with only 
verbal help from the cockpit, had 
unloaded by himself. Anyway 
there is a letter that states—hence- 
forth the trips that terminate at 
Ft. Worth will be unloaded by the 
ground crew. Hooray! Hooraw! 
And other expressions of elation! 
Indian Orchid Givers 

A couple of issues ago we ex- 
tended our orchid of the month— 
in all sincerity—to Red Martin. 
We take this opportunity to res- 
cind it. The rat has the run that 
for three years we had mistakenly 
referred to as our own. 

In this issue our orchid of the 
month goes to Paul Carpenter. 
Since taking over the chairman- 
ship of Council No. 19 our meet- 
ings and business have been 
cleared with dispatch and efi- 
ciency. He has been able to tell 
Vic Miller and Sanford to shut up 
and get away with it. We, the 
members, should show our appre- 
ciation of Paul’s hard work by at- 
tending meetings. Now if a fine, 
of say one dollar, should be levied 
against absentees the roll call 
would go like this—Walker, Here! 
Sanford, Here! Haire, Here! 
“Genie-Weenie’”’ Maneuvers 
Clever—Makes a Sale 

We have a short story on per- 
severance, that admirable quality 
found in abundance in the make- 
up of ‘“Genie-Weenie’” Stotts, 
Missouri’s most successful sales- 
man. The story goes that Stotts 
met several prospective customers 
in Chicago whom he hoped might 
be receptive to his sales talk. He 
very cleverly maneuvered them all, 
separately of course, to a secluded 
corner and started to work. He 
talked and talked but to no avail. 
It seemed that each member of 
the gathering did not want any of 
Mr. Stotts’ product. Did Gene give 
up? No! With the Stotts person- 
ality shining like the top of Clyde 
McCall’s head, he tries again. No 
luck. To show, however, that per- 
severance always gets results, 
that night as Gene landed in Ok- 
lahoma City a telegram awaited 
him. Nervously he tore open the 
message. His usual leather-like 
complexion turned the color of 
“Pink Puss” Hay’s. There on the 
yellow slip of paper the words that 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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TWA 2ND TO 
SIGN CONTRACT 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Satisfactory Progress Being Made 
When it is considered that the 
making of employment contracts 
was entirely new to the pilots and 
the companies alike, the progress 
that has been made is regarded as 
being very satisfactory. Making 
an employment contract covering 
the pilots of an air line company 
involves solving innumerable in- 
tricate and extensive problems, 
many of which are inter-related in 
such a way that it is necessary to 
exercise a great deal of care in 
draftsmanship to insure workabil- 
when placed into actual opera- 
Contracts Proving Worth 
The beneficial and stabilizing 
fects to both the pilots and the 
Companies are already evidencing 
themselves during the brief pe- 
riods that contracts have been in 
ffect. In the absence of a con- 
ract, such as results from thor- 
ough discussions of the many 
»blems involved by representa- 
; of the employers and em- 
loyees, there is never a clear un- 
tanding of just what condi- 
; of employment are, for the 
simple reason that they have never 
been clearly defined and written 
down. This is what the employ- 
ment contracts accomplish and the 
itable result is elimination of 
innumerable misunderstanding, 
petty bickering, and grievances, 
which adds nothing to good morale 
and esprit de corps necessary to 
‘thly operate an_ effectual 
rganization. 


STRANGE FACES— 


(Continued from Page 6) 

int his work had not been in 
vain stood out — “COME BACK, 
WE HAVE CHANGED OUR 
MINDS.” 
T. F. Bets and Wins to Save Maid 
From Bread Line 

1e luckiest men in the world 

are Haire and Hay. A passenger 
on the ship that Haire and Hay 
Ww flying (some doubt) gave 
them a tip on a horse. They bet 
on it. It won. They collected six- 
ty dollars for two. Now T. J. 
won’t have to fire the maid. 

We believe that our passenger 
and charter business could be in- 
creased this fall by selling the idea 
travel to football squads 
playing intersectional games. The 
1 of school that are lost by 
transportation 





of air 


means of 
should be a big factor in our fa- 
vor. The less fatiguing trip made 
by plane should be a selling point. 
The pilots can be a big help in 
selling our service as many of 
them are acquainted with coaches 
and business managers of some of 
chools that will make long 
triy There could be a possible 
revenue of 25 or 30 thousand dol- 
lars in this one idea alone if we 
could help put it over. If the First 
Officers would sell just one ticket 
a month to a first rider they would 
not be First Officers long. Let’s 
talk air transportation to our ac- 
quaintances outside of the com- 
pany and try to keep passengers 
in the new ships that C. R. is 
buying—we hope. 
That Wasn’t Any Fish, 
That Was a Dinosaur 

About the king of sports, fishing 
no less, we have a new story. We 
have gone fishing and got sun- 
burned. We have fished and been 
sick from our own cooking. We 
have been hooked by wild plug 
chunkers. We have caught strange 
fish in waters from the Chesapeake 
to the Gulf but never yet have we 
hooked a fish, nor have we ever 
heard of anyone else hooking a 
fish, that got out on the bank, got 
one of the fishermen down, broke 
two ribs, bruised both arms and 
dislocated a shoulder. Maybe Max- 
well knows what kind of a fish it 
was, but he won’t tell. He sort of 
mutters that Sanford had this deep 
sea monster well in hand but he 
got away. 

With the mystery of the fishing 
‘rip still unsolved we wait until 
next month to announce some 
News that will be the biggest 
Scoop of the year for your scribe. 








KLM Operations 
Described 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Radio Operator Takes Great 
Amount of Work Off Pilot 

KLM employs about 70 pilots 
which include very young boys 
who fly runs only in Holland, 
sightseeing, etc. There are many 
more mechanics and radio opera- 
tors. The pilots’ yearly flying 
hours average a little higher than 
in the States. Most of the flying 
is day and those pilots who flew in 
America prefer flying a few more 
hours during the day than to fly 
the greater part at night. The ra- 
dio operator takes a great amount 
of work off the pilot. 

Methods of Paying and Other 
Monetary Advantages Described 

Pay on KLM is much the same 
as in America, based hourly, ex- 
cept that it goes farther and buys 
more there than here. In addition 
to regular pay the pilots receive 
bonuses for loads carried (on the 
Indies run), liberal expense 
money, money for the upkeep of 
uniforms, etc., which amounts to 
about 2,500 guilders (same as dol- 
lars in America) a year. For ex- 
ample, the pilots receive from 250 
to 300 guilders for a trip to the 
Indies, 40 guilders a year for uni- 
form upkeep, 50 guilders for uni- 
form upkeep for each Indies trip, 
and for the first Indies trip the 
company gives 400 guilders for 
civilian clothes. There is a retire- 
ment feature that pays $250.00 a 
month in case of retirement or loss 
of flying license for any cause. 
Medical examinations are free of 
cost, and transportation to and 
from medical offices is paid be- 
cause they are located outside of 
Amsterdam. The pilots’ associa- 
tion carries a great deal of weight 
and in most cases decides on pol- 
icy, regulations, and the like, per- 
taining to the pilots. 

No Pass Restrictions; 10% of 
Regular Fare on Other Lines 

There are no pass restrictions 
so that the pilot who, for instance, 
completes an Indies trip, gets a 
week off after the trip and can 
take his family to visit Paris, 
Stockholm, London, Budapest, or 
whatever city he wishes. If the 
line does not go to a particular 
place the pilot wants to go, he can 
ride on any other line for 10% 
of the fare. 

On KLM there is no chief pilot. 
There is a Director of Flight which 
is about the same as the title indi- 
cates in America. There are no 
assigned runs. Pilots merely fiy 
those runs to which their seniority 
and ability entitles them. The 
schedules are made up each week 
and are in the pilots’ hands on 
Saturday afternoon and are good 
for the week. 

Pilot Has Full Say 
As to Flying of Trip 

One very interesting feature is 
that the pilot has full say as to 
the flying of the trip. He plans 
the trip with no one. He checks 
the weather and advises. the 
ground personnel of the amount 
of gas he wants and whether or 
not he will fly the trip. He as- 
sumes full responsibility for the 
entire trip but at the same time he 
is given full authority to handle 
the flight as he sees fit. And, 
knowing that the pilot does not 
have to answer to the ground per- 
sonnel for his decisions, he feels 
that an added burden has been 
lifted from his shoulders and that 
he is free from worry, and prob- 
ably does a better job of flying 
for that simple reason. 

Two weather reports are re- 
ceived every hour. The radio op- 
erator gives them to the pilot in 
written form as they come in. The 
weather maps are excellent and 
the bureau men excel in their 
jobs, 

Little Traffic Control 

There is, however, little traffic 
control on the airways. There is 
a control officer who takes care of 
the traffic in weather conditions, 
for a given radius around the field, 
and has control of one’s flying only 
if the weather is below certain 
minimums. When the weather is 
below these minimums it is known 
as QBI (the code group that is 











ICuss Words 


& Check Points 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Heideman is still losing weight or 
whether his summer uniform pants 
hang in the same generous fes- 
toons as our own. It’s all a bit 
confusing. Wonder why some 
ambitious egg doesn’t buy a pot of 
saddle soap and neat’s-foot oil 
and make a fortune taking care of 
the pilot-bags in between sched- 
ules? It would be worth a four- 
bit piece to keep them from bak- 
ing out so much in the summer 
that they rip in the winter. The 
CAA has appointed the Newark 
Air Service gang to the post of 
official map peddlers and you now 
can take your money to them. 
Just walk through the hangar at 
NK and keep going until you feel 
the lasso drop around your neck. 
About Father Dave and 
Our “Worry Committee” 

Now that Father Dave and our 
“worry-committee” have gotten 
the CONTRACTS put through, a 
lot of new men, all future mem- 
bers, are wondering whether thev 
will be enriched by the action of 
the agreement before they are em- 
ployed a year, or if they must wait 
until the newly extended probation 
period is served before they are 
considered regular employees and 
come under the wording of the 
agreement. A few choice words 
from some of you more legal- 
minded will be in order here. 
Most of us are so relaxed and feel 
so relieved now that the battle is 
over we just can’t wait until we 
first get the change in pay and can 
dash out and buy the large size in 
shave cream or something. 

That is all for this time, folks, 
see you next month. 








° jy) 
Cupid’s Arrow— 
(Continued from Page 4) 
Interesting Sex a Wow 
In 1940 Bathing Suit 

With the advance of summer, 
several of the boys have already 
been spending their spare time at 
Charleston on the beach. From 
the latest reports, the new 1940 
style coming-out type of bathing 
suits being worn or rather draped 
over the interesting sex is a wow. 
They are designed to leave noth- 
ing to the imagination and are 
succeeding in giving all a couple 
eyefuls. I’ve already booked my 
next trip to Charleston, so, if I 
don’t get a column in the forth- 
coming issue, you’ll know some- 
thing passed by and I passed out. 
Result of Hunting Trip: 

4 Wood Ticks, Million Redbugs 

Pete Reinhart decided to do a 
little hunting for snakes in the 
swamp near the Charleston air- 
port. He came back with four 
wood ticks and a million redbugs. 
He’s moaning that song, “I’ve Got 
That Old Feeling.” Scratch ’em, 
Dutch, scratch ’em. 

Well, that’s all for now, see you 
in a thunderstorm. Some of them 
are so mean they start throwing 
rocks at you. Tsk! Tsk!! 








sent out when bad visibility regu 
lations are in force). There are no 
flight levels for airways, but therc 
are always warnings when and 
where another plane is flying. Al- 
titudes are assigned for planes that 
are in the airport control area 
when there are QBI regulations in 
force. The planes fly about on: 
thousand feet apart. 

Great Number of Prohibited Areas 

Another thing of interest is the 
great number of prohibited areas 
These, as a rule, are areas of for- 
tifications and there are hundreds 
of them in all the countries. 
There are also the so-called dan- 
ger areas, These are caused mostly 
by shooting practice and cable bal- 
loons. These balloons extend to 
the greatest heights in Germany 
where they go to 6,000 meters, 
which is something over 19,000 
feet. 

Taking everything into consid- 
eration, KLM seems to have an 
ideal setup for both efficient oper- 
ations and agreeable personnel 
working conditions, 




















I do not know why these stories all have to be about Bill Dum but 
he just walks into things I guess. He was going home one night and 
saw a pretty well inebriated gentleman holding up a lamp post, and 
needing lots of help. 

“What’s the trouble, Mac?” asks Bill. 

“T lost my key,” says the drunk. 

“O, Ke 2) help you,” says Bill. So he hunts and he hunts and he 
hunts, only he can’t find the key. 

“Are you sure you lost the key under this lamp post?” asks Bill. 

“No, I lost it over there,” says the drunk, “only there’s no light 
over there.” ot hanks to G. R. Shoemaker. 


CENSORED 


We see to the right of us a 
picture of a certain pilot and 
everybody is wondering whether 
it is copilot Fred Pastorious of 
TWA who seeks the violet rays 
that only Mother Nature can be- 
stow. .Not because of any health- 
giving qualities does this pilot lie 
and roast in the hot summer sun 
but, as Bard Cockcroft would 
say, he does it to get that 
“beachcomber finish.” Imagine 
the disconcertment when he 
learns that one of ALPA’s mys- 
terious, masked, ace photograph- 
ers took this candid shot while he 
was displaying his tanned back in 
contrast to his untanned ‘“cen- 
sored.” Furthermore, imagine 
this pilot’s consternation when 
he sees this in the AIR LINE 
PILOT. 

** * 


TRUMPED 
Californian—Now in my state 
we can grow a tree that size in 
about a year. How long did it take you to grow that one? 
Floridian—Can’t say for sure, but it wasn’t there yesterday. 
* 


THE TENDERFOOT 
With timid step and languid air, 
The man approached the cabin stair; 
Faltered and then entered the ship, 
Fastened the belt, tightened his grip. 
The airplane rose as engines roared. 
Way up forward, a trav’ler snored, 
Although our friend with features grim 
Stil sat rigid forcing a grin. 
After a time his shyness passed, 
He settled back, relaxed at last. 
Said to himself, “Isn’t this fine?” 
Each journey now I'll go airline.” 

—Exhaust from North Beach Gazette. 
* 


ADDING INSULT TO BAD AIM 

While crossing the French border near Strasbourg, France, dur- 
ing the third week in August, on his regular run from Zurich to 
London, with nine passengers aboard, Pilot A. B. H. Youell, Imperial 
Airways, suddenly heard a clap of thunder—then saw a puff of black 
smoke dangerously close to his cockpit. There followed in quick suc- 
cession five more claps and five more puffs. Pilot Youell knew anti- 
aircraft fire when he saw it. Pouring the “coal” to his plane, he 
swerved from his course and rose tapidly to 10,000 feet, radioing the 
Strasbourg airport to ascertain if war had been declared. 

Came the answer: “Very sorry. You were over the prohibited 
area of the Maginot Line and we did not recognize you. Was our 
shooting good?” Then came sputtering and supressed groans of dis- 
gust that sounded like static, but wasn’t, from Pilot Youell, who after 
he had again found his voice said: 

“Obviously, not! you—yOU—-YOU * ! X -& !” (The rest of 
this story didn’t get by the censors.) | 


TEN PIN ANARCHISTS 








It has often been said that the road of the transgressor is as hard 
as a rock. Pictured above are five transgressors on the Dallas chain 
gang. Their crimes—well, on that point we will have to confess that 
available space will not allow us to go into that. However, their gen- 
eral appearance leaves no doubt that they are all high score men— 
ten pin anarchists of the first water. (L. to r.) Pilots Cecil Darnell, 
Art Mills, Nick Laurenzana, Joel Pitts and Don George, all of Council 
42, Braniff, Dallas, Texas. oe 


NEW GADGETS REACH FURTHER, 
GET MORE—STATIC 
Several nights ago at the Douglas Hotel, Newark, the usual 
eneral Bull Session came to a close with the remark from Pilot 
. A. McDonald, AA, “Well, fellows, after our lengthy discussion on 
radio reception and of the wonderful value of our new-f: 
ets, the anti-static loop just reaches farther and gets you more static.” 
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Strong Silent 
Man—Joe Glass 
Off Deep End 


By WILLIAM T. SWAIN 
Council No. 31, AA 
Glendale, Calif. 


It was a very nice balmy day 
during the month of July, when 
Captain Johnny Martin and Cap- 
tain “Hap” Russell decided to do 
a little “test hopping.” So out 
Santa Monica way they journeyed 
with their nice airplane with that 
new type inverted ‘one-mule” 
powered motor. The field was 
cleared for action and the first hop 
proved to be a very successful one 
except for a few minor adjust- 
ments here and there. After the 
adjustments were made (amidst 
the usual “I think it should be this 
way and not that way’s’”) it was 
decided to make the second at- 
tempt. The motor was started and 
everything seemed to be in proper 
working order for the take-off. 
But, no sooner had the ship left 
the ground when it began to lose 
power and could barely remain in 
the air. Try as it might, it just 
couldn’t clear that obstruction! 
There was only one result; a 
“crack-up!” Yes, it ran straight 
into the obstruction and fell to the 
ground. But, luckily, no one was 
hurt and only slight damage done 
to the aircraft. Yes, it was a mod- 
el and the obstruction so carelessly 
left at the end of the runway was 
a bicyele. The CAA should hear 
about that! Needless to say, fly- 
ing was suspended for the day. 
Capt. Joe Glass Takes a Wife 

Among the reports for my Win- 
chell side of the column, I wish 
to report the addition to the B. J. 
O’Hara family. A fine 9-pound, 
2-ounce baby boy arrived during 
the month of July to Mrs. O’Hara 
and I am glad to state that all, 
including “B. J.” are doing nicely. 
Also, one of our Captains has 
partaken of the responsibilities of 
a married man. Yes, sir, none 
other than our Captain Joe Glass 
and Miss Hornback, a former 
stewardess on AM4 out of Glen- 
dale announced their marriage. 
We all wish to take this opportun- 
ity to wish Joe and Evelyn the 
best of luck and our congratula- 
tions. : 

Well, did we receive a surprise 
the other day when we taxied 
Trip No. 8 up to the terminal in 
Glendale. It seems that this Cur- 
tiss-Wright Technical Institute of 
Aeronautics is really taking over 
Grand Central. A while back, they 
took half of the waiting room for 
a drafting room and now they 
have it all, save for a corridor 
which extends up to the ticket 
counter and thence to the door 
leading to the loading ramp. It 
isn’t so bad right at present, with 
our warm sunshiny days and cool 
evenings but I think it will be well 
crowded this coming winter when 
some of our California ‘“dews” 
come along. 

Undercover Men Report 

Oh, yes, and another thing that 
was noticed on Brand Boulevard, 
here in Glendale, the other day. 
This was given to me by one of 
my so called “spies” whom I quote, 
“On Monday, the 24th of July, 
our friend and fellow First Officer, 
‘Baldy’ Hoyt, was seen down on 
Brand Boulevard carrying an eight 
months’ old baby girl, accompanied 
by a very attractive young lady. 
This was a shopping tour and he 
bought the young tot a pair of 
shoes and a dress. Now, I know 
it was none of his relatives. Also, 
he had a very sly look in his eyes 
as though he was afraid that he 
would be seen. Fact is, he would 
suddenly dart into any open door- 
way whenever he thought some 
one he knew was likely to see 
him!” Now, “Baldy,” just what is 
the meaning of all this. 

Bert Ison Sits In 

During our last meeting at the 
California Hotel, Bert Ison, our 
CAA Inspector located in Ft. 
Worth, was kind enough to come 
up and sit in part of our meeting. 
We had a very good discussion as 
to the program for radio aids on 
the FV-GX Airway and we wish 
again to thank Bert for giving us 
his time. 





“SKEETERBUGS” SLAY SOARING 
PIGEONS AT COUNCIL 35 CLUB 


By PILOT L. P. HULETT, American Airlines 





Yes, sir, Council No. 35 has gone for skeet in a big way. Now I 
sit me down to the task, or pleasure I should say, of giving to the 
readers of the AIR LINE PILOT a little of the inside dope on this 
game called “skeet.” To be perfectly frank, that’s about all we are 
hearing ‘these days, “skeet, and more skeet.” 


Well, Someone Had to Boss Things 


About three months ago, J. O. Conner, station manager at Mem- 
phis, conceived the idea of forming a “skeet” club. But, he needed 
several lovers of the sport to puc it into operation. Word was spread 
around among the mem- 
bers of Council No. 35, 
and right away I was 
elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer of stuff and things. 
Well, as usual I fell for 
it, as I had decided it 
would be a swell thing. 


Next came the task of 
collecting money, which | 
for once was a very | 
easy job, mainly be- 


cost was not 
prohibitive. We had fif- 
teen original members, 
and the price set was $5 
per man. Then we pur- 
chased used trap houses, | 
and finally located two 
Remington traps which 
had: been used only two 
weeks and carried a 
tremendous discount. 
The total cost, set up | 


cause the 





Tep: “Bedi” 
Hunter in a 
“Thar’s-the - line - 
fence-and-the- tax- 
es-are-paid’’ pose. 


Center: The 
“Skeet Brain 
Trust’’ trying to 
figure out why 
there is so much 
space around the 
soaring birds. (L. 
tor.) ‘‘Red’’ Hunt- 
er, W. A. McDon- 
ald, and Joe Sul- 
livan. 


Below: Han d- 
some Johnny Pric- 
er, with his finger 
pressed to the 
trigger of his 
trusty blunderbuss 
—can’t you just 
hear him loudly 
yell, ‘Pull’? (And 
then under his 
breath) ‘‘Damn it, 
missed again. 
Must be the sun 
on the gun barrel, 
damp powder, 
flinching, etc., 
etc., etc.” 





es 






























and ready to go, was only $65. Several 
of the boys donated some good free labor. 
About the time the labor was going on I 
discovered that my title stood me in good 
stead, for after all, someone had to boss 
things. So, believe it or not, I didn’t get 
a single blister on my hands. 
March Forth With Fierce 
Gleam in Our Eyes 

Finally, everything was in readiness 
and the first big day was called. “Skeet” ¥ 
shells were bought, guns cleaned and re- | 
paired, hair slicked back, and with the (J 
fierce gleam of a killer in our eyes, we | 
marched forth to slay the soaring pigeon. 
Well, fellows, those looks soon turned to — 
bitter disappointment. The highest score 
of the day was nine out of a possible 
twenty-five. Even the famous “Hamfat” 
Pricer, the slayer of ducks and quail, fell 
by the wayside, and we soon began to 
doubt his tall stories of exploits in the § © 
field with gun and dog. W. A. McDonald, — 
who has killed a duck now and then, set 
up a terrific score of four out of twenty 
five. Now, that I have given the lowest 
score, I suppose I can boast quite a bit 
about my big six. 
Walt’s Shooting Is Positively Terrific 

Walter Hunter has been doing some 
terrific shooting. One day he is hot, anc 
the next day he is ice cold. On one of his 
cold spells, after about ten straight misses, he couldn’t stand the pres- 
sure any longer. He wagged his head and with a manly gesture tossed 
the gun away. Thanks to the plowed field it was safe from injury. 
After that Walt decided it would be rather expensive to break up guns, 
so he settled down in dead earnest and has really made remarkable 
progress in his shooting. 

Dead-Eye John Pricer Does His Stuff 

Bill (Squill) Arthur has been turning in some nice scores, but 
practice makes perfect and we don’t see as much of him as we would 
like to. Speaking of practice, since that first meet, records have been 
falling by the wayside. McDonald has worked himself up to a fine 
sixteen with every indication of a nice twenty in the near future. I 
got lucky the other day and got an eighteen that I have been brag- 
ging about ever since. Johnny Pricer clipped off a nineteen. 

All Skeet Fans Invited 

Some of the boys from Ft. Worth have been coming in for shoot- 
ing, and we would like to extend an invitation to all members of the 
ALPA to come and have a day of “skeet” with Council No. 35 at your 





Scoundrels 


Fear the Truth 


(Continued from Page 4) 


tic Mrs. George that one D. George 
will attend only those pilots’ meet- 
ings not held after dark. 
Claude Seaton’s Many Friends 
Glad to Hear He’s on the Mend 
Claude Seaton’s many friends 
throughout the industry will be 
very happy to hear that he is defi- 
nitely on the mend and while still 
hospitalized at Oklahoma City he 
is up and able to be around some. 
This is unusually good news to the 
boys down here as there isn’t a 
better liked boy or more capable 
pilot in the entire company than 
Seaton. Everyone hopes that he 
will be back pulling his run before 
very long. His Copilot, Malcom 
(the coach) Wallace, is back in 
the harness and is sharing quar- 
ters with Pappy Wedgeworth. 
These two gentlemen are both of 
the same cultural kidney in their 
united love of peace and quiet. 
Where Men Are Men 
And the Women Are Lovely 
Well, this just about winds up 
all the news from the B-line down 
here in the country where men are 
men and the women are lovely. 
That is, except for the eager new 
copilot who could hardly wait to 
become a captain and get his first 
ninety-day check as he thought it 


| would be just fine to get paid three 


months in advance. Also, observ- 
ing all the hood practice going on 
reminds us that grim winter is just 
around the corner, and in closing, 
a quotation from the immortal 
Shakespeare might be in order. 


“The courageous pilot knew no 
fear, 

He just rushed out for another 
near beer 

And calmly quoted once again, 

The mail must go — upon the 

train.” 





First Parade— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
precise manner in which they car- 


| ried on in the march, keeping in 


step and properly spaced in a way 
which would lead onlookers to er- 
roneously believe that they had 
been previously thoroughly drilled 
as a unit. As a matter of fact, not 
one of them knew the marching 
order until they were assembled at 
the starting point of the parade. 

Mayor LaGuardia expressed 
keen satisfaction in the way his 
unit carried on. Several days 
later, the pilots were agreeably 
surprised to receive a further 
compliment when they were 
notified that they had won an 
award, a silver cup, from the 
New York State Federation of 
Labor for being the neatest 
unit in the march. 


earliest convenience. We would 
like to have Joe Hammer come 
down and give us a few pointers, 
also a demonstration. And Joe, I 
believe we will be able to give you 
some good competition. 

Picked up a few pictures (repro- 
duced in this article) at our last 
“skeet” shoot which will give you 
some idea of what we are doing 
on our off days, and I hope Holly- 
wood doesn’t see the pictures of 
Walt Hunter, as American Airlines 
might lose a very good pilot. 
About Pickaxes, Golf, Movie 
Cameras and Nitro-Express 
Shot Gun Shells 

“Sweetie” Davis going to shoot 
“skeet” with a pickaxe. 

Jessie Stallings is on a_ hot 
streak in golf. After a while a 
nickel a hole in carry-overs begins 
to grow heavy with Jessie and Bob 
Bolyard on a winning spree and 
Kay and myself on the small end 
of the deal. 

Don Wood has a new movie 
camera, and from the look in his 
eye, we had better be on our good 
behavior or Don will catch us with 
our hair down. 

Slim Payne explodes the apple- 
cart — six-foot-two — 138 pounds. 
He shoots skeet using Duck-Load 
Nitro Express shells. Consequently, 
one mighty bad looking shoulder. 


LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
United States to further cement 
its friendship with the good neigh- 
bor republics to the south. In 
short, it appears to be about time 
that we create an axis of our own 
to protect Americas for Americans 
against the Old World Axis of in- 
numerable “isms” that we have 
been hearing so much about. 


Trans-Oceanic 


Figures of the U. S. Post Office 
Department disclosed that the first 
regularly scheduled round-trip 
flight to France by the Pan Amer- 
ican Clipper transported 134,291 
pieces of mail eastbound and 54,- 
142 westbound. 


Historic 

The first aerial treaty ever ne- 
gotiated by the United States was 
signed with France, in Paris on 
July 15, 1939, and became effec- 
tive thirty days later. This docu- 
ment gives promise of being pre- 
dominantly important because it 
will no doubt prove the pattern 
on which similar treaties with 
other foreign nations will follow, 
It supersedes individual contracts 
previously made by private oper- 
ators either with France or with 


the U. S. 


20,000 Feet 


Howard Hughes is planning a 
high altitude trans-Atlantic flight 
in excess of 20,000 feet from New 
York to Paris in a Boeing 4-mo- 
tored land plane. Application for 
permission to make the flight is 
now pending before the CAA. 
Hughes usually does what he 
starts out to do and his motto 
seems to be “to take care of the 
stitch that saves nine in plenty of 
time to save nine.” The line pi- 
lots wish him luck. 


36 oe 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
has purchased 36 planes. Nine 
are for use by the Air Safety 
Board, including a Boeing 247-D, 
two Stinson 105-s, a Piper Cub, 
and five Wacos. The Boeing will 
be used for experimental and 
emergency flights. 


Consternation 

Much to everyone’s surprise, it 
was recently disclosed that the 
Douglas DC-4 that was only a 
short time ago proudly navigating 
one of our principal trans-conti- 
nental routes has been sold to the 
Japanese government. This plane 
was sold and delivered to the pur- 
chaser as a fully equipped air liner 
—what it will look like after a 
time in Japan is something else. 
In another similar deal involving 
a fleet of elaborately equipped 
commercial air liners, much to the 
consternation of the American 
manufacturer, they were no soon- 
er delivered to Japan than they 
were immediately converted into 
bombers to be used against the 
Chinese, all of which gives rise to 
the question, “What will happen 
to the DC-4? Will it remain an 
air liner or will it become a TNT 
conveyance?” 

















Tom Hardin New 
Air Safety Board 


Chairman 


Having adopted as a matter 
of policy that its annual elec- 
tion of officers shall be held on 
or about August 22nd, the an- 
niversary of its creation rather 
than at the end of the calendar 
year, the Air Safety Board re- 
cently elected Thomas O. Har- 
din as chairman and C. B. 
Allen as Vice Chairman to 
serve for the ensuing year or 
until such time as their suc- 
cessors are duly elected. 

Both Members assumed their 
new duties immediately. Mr. 
Hardin succeeds Sumpter Smith 
as Chairman of the Board and 
Mr. Allen succeeds Mr. Hardin 
as Vice Chairman. 
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